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1.  INTRODUCTION  AND  RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

This  report  describes  work  carried  out  at  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  at 
MIT,  as  part  of  our  multi-investigator  effort  on  high  performance  turbomachin¬ 
ery  fluid  dynamics.  Support  for  this  program  is  provided  by  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  under  Contract  Number  F49620-85-C-0018,  Dr.  J.D. 
Wilson,  Program  Manager. 

The  present  report  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  work  for  the  period 
10/19/86  -  10/18/87.  For  further  details  and  background,  the  referenced 
laboratory  reports,  publications,  the  previous  final  report  (Ref.  [1]) 
covering  the  period  10/1/81  -  9/30/84,  and  the  three  recent  progress  reports 
on  the  current  contract  should  be  consulted  (Refs.  [2],  [3],  [4]). 

Within  the  general  topic,  four  separate  tasks  are  specified.  These  are, 
in  brief: 

I.  Loss  mechanisms  and  loss  migration  in  transonic  compressors,  including 
development  of  advanced  instrumentation  for  measurements  of  wake  radial 
transport  and  analysis  of  unsteady  vortical  wake  structures. 

II.  Experimental  and  theoretical  study  of  flows  in  casing  and  hub  treatment, 
including  mechanisms  for  stability  enhancement  in  compressors  and 
unsteady  fluid  dynamic  interactions  between  passage  and  groove  flows. 

III.  Computational  techniques  for  turbomachinery,  including  inverse  (design) 
calculation  procedures  for  transonic  turbomachine  blades  accounting  for 
viscid/inviscid  interaction. 

IV.  Theoretical  modelling  of  stability  and  unsteadiness  in  transonic  compres¬ 
sor  flow  fields,  including  analyses  of  unsteady  temperature  fluctuations 
due  to  vortex  shedding. 

The  work  carried  out  in  each  of  the  tasks  will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 
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TASK  I:  LOSS  MECHANISMS  AND  LOSS  MIGRATION  IN  TRANSONIC  COMPRESSORS 

(Investigators:  A.H.  Epstein,  P.  Kotidis) 

Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  effort  is  to  elucidate  and  quantify  the 
physical  mechanisms  which  produce  loss  (entropy)  in  a  high  speed  compressor, 
with  particular  attention  to  three-dimensional  and  unsteady  effects.  The 
motivations  for  this  work  are  twofold.  The  first  is  the  desire  to  dramati¬ 
cally  improve  the  design  point  performance  of  high  speed  compressors  to 
meet  the  ambitious  Air  Force  propulsion  goals  of  the  1990' s.  The  second  is 
the  realization  (spurred  by  AFAPL  data  showing  apparent  efficiencies  above 
100%)  that  there  are  important  physical  phenomena  influencing  the  behavior 
of  compressors  which  are  not  at  all  understood  or  accounted  for  in  present 
design  methodologies. 

Progress  During  This  Year 

Efforts  during  this  year  have  been  concentrated  in  two  areas:  (a) 
experimental  mapping  of  the  radial  flow  in  a  transonic  compressor  and  analysis 
of  the  resultant  data,  and  (b)  a  parametric  cycle  calculation  of  the  net 
effects  of  radial  loss  migration  on  jet  engine  performance. 

Radial  Flow  Migration  in  a  Transonic  Rotor 


The  structure  of  the  radial  flows  in  a  turbomachine  can  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  behavior  of  a  given  stage  as  well  as  on  the  performance  of 
subsequent  blade  rows  downstream.  These  radial  flows  give  rise  to  spanwise 
mixing  which  is  a  key  determinant  of  multistage  compressor  performance.  The 
nature  of  magnitude  of  this  process  has  recently  become  a  topic  of  considerable 
debate  (Atkins  and  Smith  versus  Gallimore  and  Cumpsty)  fueled  by  its  very  real 
practical  importance.  In  all  cases  to  date,  these  radial  mixing  processes 
have  been  treated  only  in  the  time  average.  In  this  work,  we  are  taking  time 


resolved  measurements  of  the  flow  field  using  a  tracer  gas  to  elucidate  the 


radial  flow  transport  in  the  rotor.  The  motivation  is  both  to  unsort  the 
radial  flow  structure  (spanwise  vortex  coherence,  flows  in  boundary  layer 
separation  regions,  etc.),  and  to  quantify  the  radial  mixing  mechanisms. 

The  mapping  of  the  radial  flow  in  the  AFAPL  high  thru-flow  rotor  (a  17 
inch  diameter,  62  lb/sec  machine)  has  been  carried  out  using  gas  injection  in 
the  MIT  Blowdown  Compressor  Facility.  Basically,  a  circumferential  sheet  of 
gas  (helium/Freon-12  mixture)  is  injected  upstream  of  the  rotor  and  the  time 
resolved  concentration  distribution  of  the  injectant  is  measured  at  the  rotor 
outlet.  The  radial  position  of  the  injector  is  then  changed  and  the  experiment 
repeated.  The  experimental  technique  has  been  developed  during  previous  years 
of  this  effort.  The  layout  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The 
injector  was  first  run  in  the  tunnel  without  the  compressor  stage  to  establish 
a  baseline  mixing  rate  for  the  injectant  sheet.  The  stage  was  then  run  with 
the  injector  present,  with  and  without  the  injectant  turned  on,  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  the  injector  hardware  (blockage  and  viscous  wake)  on  the  stage 
performance.  The  experiment  with  injectant  was  then  run. 

The  experiment  has  proven  considerably  more  difficult  than  first  expected, 
with  detection  sensitivity  (and  thus  accuracy)  the  principal  problem.  For 
this  reason,  the  tracer  gas  was  changed  from  C02  (the  best  match  to  the  main 
flow)  to  helium/Freon  which  increased  the  sensitivity  by  a  factor  of  about  10. 
(The  mixture  ratio  was  chosen  to  make  the  injectant  neutrally  buoyant  in  the 
argon-Freon  test  gas  used  in  the  blowdown  compressor. ) 

The  aspirating  probe  developed  for  this  project  simultaneously  measures 
concentration,  total  pressure,  and  total  temperature  (and  thus  entropy)  with  a 
spatial  resolution  of  3  mm  in  the  tangential  direction  and  6  mm  in  the  radial 
direction.  The  frequency  response  is  d.c.  to  20  kHz.  (The  theory  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  probe  is  well  documented  [1]  and  thus  will  not  be  given  here.) 


The  probe  is  traversed  from  tip  to  hub  over  the  30  millisecond  test  time. 

Thus,  relative  to  the  rotor,  the  measurement  area  prescribes  a  shallow  inward 
spiral.  The  probe  traverse  velocity  is  slow  enough  compared  to  the  rotor 
rotational  velocity  (10  fps  vs.  1200  fps)  that  a  quasi-steady  measurement  is 
made  at  each  radial  or  spanwise  position. 

Data  taken  with  the  injector  positioned  near  the  hub,  midspan,  and  tip  is 
presented  in  three  forms  -  "raw"  time  trace  data  of  the  instantaneous  measure¬ 
ment  (Fig.  3),  five  blade  passing  ensemble  averages  of  the  raw  data  (Fig.  4), 
and  contour  maps  made  from  the  ensemble  averaged  data  (Fig.  5). 

The  contour  maps  show  the  average  concentration,  total  pressure  ratio, 
and  total  temperature  ratio  measured  at  the  rotor  exit  (the  view  is  looking 
upstream).  The  vertical  scale  represents  spanwise  position,  the  horizontal 
scale  is  azimuthal  position;  two  blade  passages  are  shown  (the  annulus  is 
flattened  here).  The  radius  at  which  the  injectant  would  be  expected  without 
mixing  (i.e.  the  position  of  the  streamline  on  which  the  injector  is  placed 
translated  through  the  rotor  using  a  streamline  curvature  solution)  is  shown 
as  a  horizontal  line  on  the  concentration  map.  Note  that  the  concentration, 
pressure,  and  temperature  ratio  maps  are  aligned  vertically  on  the  page  such 
that  the  azimuthal  (or  blade  to  blade)  positions  correspond,  i.e.  they 
represent  simultaneous  measurements.  The  uncertainty  in  the  concentration 
measurement  is  at  the  1%  level. 

Examining  the  contour  maps  for  tip  injection  (Fig.  5a),  we  see  that, 
although  much  of  the  injectant  stays  near  the  injection  streamline,  there  is  a 
distinct  "tongue"  of  fluid  which  is  transported  inward  all  the  way  to  the  hub. 
This  corresponds  to  a  similar  structure  of  high  temperature  fluid  in  the 
temperature  map.  (There  is  an  implication  -  still  to  be  verified  -  that  the 
higher  temperature  in  this  region  represents  the  higher  enthalpy  [i.e.  work 


addition]  of  the  tip  fluid.)  If  we  assume  that  the  blade  wake  location  can  be 
defined  as  the  low  total  pressure  regions,  then  the  inward  motion  of  the  tip 
fluid  clearly  occurs  outside  the  wake  close  to  the  suction  surface. 

A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  examination  of  the  midspan  injec¬ 
tion  data  (Fig.  5b).  The  inward  motion  of  the  fluid  is  evident  in  the  same 
location  on  both  the  concentration  and  temperature  maps.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  just  to  the  right  of  the  inward  moving  high  concentration 
region  there  is  a  region  of  lower  concentration  at  the  outer  radii  in  the 
blade  wake  locations.  The  same  pattern  can  be  seen  in  the  tip  injection  case 
where  the  wake  position  shows  very  low  concentrations  of  the  tracer,  even  at 
the  injector  location. 

At  this  point,  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  ensemble  averaged  time  traces 
(Fig.  4)  from  which  the  maps  were  drawn  and  the  unaveraged  instantaneous  data 
(Fig.  3).  The  instantaneous  time  traces  for  the  tip  injection  experiment 
(Fig.  3a)  show  that  the  convection  of  fluid  inward  from  the  tip  is  restricted 
to  a  few  isolated  regions  (the  tall  "spikes"  in  concentration  at  the  midspan 
and  tip).  Large  upspikes  of  total  temperature  can  be  seen  to  be  coincident 
with  the  concentration  spikes.  These  spikes  are  not  aligned  with  the  total 
pressure  minimums  of  the  wakes  but  rather  are  in  the  core  flow  near  the  suction 
surface.  With  midspan  injection  (Fig.  3b),  the  hub  measurements  exhibit  the 
same  spiky  structure  as  for  the  tip  injection.  With  hub  injection  (Fig.  3c), 
the  midspan  measurement  shows  the  spiky  concentration  distributions  which  are 
coincident  with  upspikes  in  total  temperature. 

The  tentative  conclusion  from  this  data  is  that  there  is  a  mechanism 
which  moves  fluid  inward  in  the  core  flow  near  the  blade  suction  surface.  In 
the  wakes,  there  is  the  flow  moves  inward  from  midspan  toward  the  hub  and 
perhaps  outward  from  midspan  to  tip.  The  actual  data  is  not  what  we  expected, 


which  was  that  the  radial  motion  would  be  predominately  in  the  wakes  with 
perhaps  a  vortex  street  as  the  convection  mechanism. 

Now  that  the  experimental  data  has  been  taken  and  reduced,  it  is  time  to 
analyze  it.  In  particular,  the  physical  phenomena  responsible  for  motion  must 
be  elucidated.  This  is  part  of  the  effort  planned  for  the  FY  1988  effort.  In 
addition,  the  net  radial  transport  of  entropy  will  be  calculated  from  the  data 
in  order  to  quantify  the  effect  the  radial  transport  in  this  particular  stage 
would  have  on  engine  performance.  A  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  given 
below. 

The  Influence  of  Radial  Loss  Migration  on  Jet  Engine  Performance 

While  it  has  long  been  clear  that  the  radial  migration  of  loss  (entropy) 
in  a  turbomachine  is  important  for  multistage  matching,  design  verification. 
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and  therefore  reduced  development  time,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  examination  of 
the  effects  of  radial  migration  on  jet  engine  performance  itself.  The  question 
we  are  addressing  here  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  If  the  fan  designer 
offers  the  engine  development  team  two  different  fans  -  both  with  the  same 
overall  average  mass  flow,  pressure  rise,  and  efficiency  but  with  differing 
radial  distribution  of  efficiency  -  which  should  be  chosen? 

We  will  suppose  the  same  total  entropy  change  along  each  fan  streamline. 
The  entropy  generated  along  the  streamlines  can  migrate  radially  but  the 
radial  migration  does  not  change  the  local  production  of  entropy.  We  will 
further  assume  that  the  entropy  generated  along  the  streamlines  which  enter 
the  engine  core  can  either  enter  the  core  ("no  migration")  or  be  moved  outward 
so  that  this  entropy  flows  through  the  bypass  or  fan  stream  ("with  migration"). 
No  additional  entropy  is  assumed  to  be  generated  in  the  migration  process. 

A  cycle  analysis  with  losses  was  then  performed  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  radial  loss  migration  on  thrust  and  specific  impulse  (the  reciprocal  of 
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specific  fuel  consumption).  Since  entropy  appears  primarily  as  a  decrease  in 
total  pressure,  we  are  in  effect  supercharging  the  core  in  this  process. 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  do  an  "apples  to  apples"  comparison,  two  calculations 
were  done  in  each  case  -  one  in  which  the  overall  compressor  pressure  ratio 
was  kept  constant  and  a  second  in  which  the  core  (or  high)  compressor  pressure 
ratio  was  fixed.  (The  first  case  might  correspond  to  an  all-new  design  while 
the  second  to  a  reforming  of  an  existing  core.) 

For  an  engine  of  fixed  bypass  ratio,  the  results  are  given  in  Table  1. 

We  can  see  that  the  thrust  is  increased  by  1/2  to  1%  while  the  specific  impulse 
is  similarly  reduced.  These  are  changes  of  significant  magnitude  for  a  turbine 
engine.  Their  specific  importance  is  extremely  mission  dependent  however. 


Table  1 

Effect  of  Radial  Fan  Loss  Migration  on  Engine  Performance 


Transport  Engine 


Bypass  Ratio 

Turbine  Inlet  Temperature 
Flight  Mach  No. 


A.  Fixed  High  Pressure  Ratio 

High  Compressor  Pressure  Ratio 
Change  in  Thrust  With  Migration 
Change  in  Impulse  With  Migration 


B.  Fixed  Overall  Pressure  Ratio 
Compressor  Pressure  Ratio 
Change  in  Thrust  With  Migration 
Change  in  Impulse  With  Migration 


2960°F  ( 1900°K ) 

0.8 


18 

0.6% 

-0.3% 


Fighter  Engine 


1.0 

2600°F  ( 1700°K) 
1.0 


32 

0.6% 

-0.8% 


25 

0.9% 

-0.7% 


%  s  %  %  \ 


entropy  migration.  The  corresponding  change  in  specific  impulse  can  be  seen 
in  Fig.  7.  The  increase  in  thrust  is  quite  dramatic,  ^2%,  for  the  bypass 
ratio  of  5-6  characteristics  of  modern  transport  aircraft.  The  change  in 
specific  impulse  can  be  positive  or  negative  but,  in  either  case,  is  quite 
small  in  magnitude,  on  the  order  of  1/2%  or  less.  The  sensitivity  of  these 
results  to  turbine  inlet  temperature  is  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  The  magnitude 
of  this  effect  decreases  with  turbine  inlet  temperature  (2000°K  =  3141°F,  a 
little  above  current  inlet  temperatures). 

The  conclusion  from  these  calculations  is  that  the  radial  migration  can 
have  a  very  significant  effect  on  the  performance  of  an  aircraft  gas  turbine 
engine.  Clearly,  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  effect  in  current  designs  must 
be  assessed  (work  in  progress)  and  information  allowing  the  designer  to 
optimize  migration  should  be  developed. 
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Influence  of  turbine  inlet  temperature  on  soecific  impulse 
change  due  to  radial  entrooy  migration 


TASK  II:  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  THEORETICAL  STUDY  OF  FLOWS 
IN  COMPRESSOR  HUB/CASING  TREATMENT 

(Investigators:  E.M.  Greitzer,  C.S.  Tan,  N.  Lee) 

Introduction 

This  project  is  a  combined  analytical/experimental  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  of  compressor  stability  enhancement  using  casing/hub  treatment.  The 
program  is  focussed  on  detailed  exploration  of  the  mechanism  of  one  slotted 
endwall  (axial  skewed  slots)  configuration  that  has  worked  extremely  well  in 
improving  stable  flow  range.  Two  issues  of  interest  are:  (1)  what  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  slots  suppress  the  onset  of  rotating  stall,  and  (2) 
what  is  the  source  of  efficiency  penalty  associated  with  the  slots.  This  work 
has  been  jointly  supported  by  Allison  Gas  Turbine  Division  of  General  Motors. 

To  address  the  above  points,  we  have  carried  out  f irst-of-a-kind  experi¬ 
ments  using  controlled  hub  slot  suction  and  injection  into  the  endwall  layer 
[1],  basic  computations  of  the  flow  in  the  grooves,  as  well  as  measurements  of 
the  three-dimensional  flow  in  the  endwall  region  with  a  smooth  wall  and  with  a 
grooved  configuration.  The  experiments  during  the  past  year  centered  around 
the  acquisition  and  interpretation  of  detailed  hot  wire  measurements  of  the 
three-dimensional  velocity  field  in  the  endwall  region  with  controlled  blowing 
and  suction. 

Background  to  the  Experimental  Effort 

From  the  data  of  previous  investigators,  as  well  as  from  our  previous 
measurements  of  the  three-dimensional  flow  in  the  endwall  region,  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a  significant  flow  into  and  out  of  a  slotted  wall  over  a  compres 
sor  rotor  tip  or  under  a  stator  hub.  This  flow  is  driven  by  the  overall 
pressure  rise  in  the  blade  row,  and  its  direction  is  into  the  slots  at  the 
rear  (near  the  blade  row  trailing  edge)  and  out  of  Lne  slots  at  the  front 


(near  the  blade  row  leading  edge).  It  had  previously  been  hypothesized  that 


it  was  this  jet  from  the  leading  edge  region  that  was  the  cause  of  the  increase 
in  aerodynamic  stability  of  the  blade  row. 

The  experiments  of  Johnson  [2],  however,  showed  that  this  was  too  narrow 
a  view  and  that  the  "suction"  associated  with  the  flow  into  the  grooves  near 
the  trailing  edge  could  also  be  important.  The  implication  of  Johnson's 
in-passage  measurements  were  that  the  suction  removed  the  blockage  near  the 
trailing  edge,  thus  suppressing  the  tendency  for  rotating  stall  inception. 

The  experiments  thus  raised  the  basic  question  of  which  of  the  two 
mechanisms  due  to  the  flow  through  the  grooves  (the  suction  near  the  trailing 
edge  or  the  injection  near  the  leading  edge)  had  the  most  crucial  fluid  dynamic 
role  in  suppressing  stall.  Associated  with  this  are  the  more  general  questions 
of  what  the  precise  mechanism  is  by  which  the  instability  is  suppressed,  as 
well  as  what  one  means,  in  a  basic  fluid  dynamic  sense,  by  "compressor  stall". 

To  resolve  this  question,  in  our  view,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an 
experimental  configuration  in  which  the  suction  and  injection  occurred  separ¬ 
ately  so  the  influence  of  each  could  be  assessed.  As  described  in  previous 
progress  reports,  this  was  accomplished  by  modifying  our  facility  so  that  the 
slots  on  the  hub  communicated  with  a  plenum  through  which  a  metered  amount  of 
flow  could  be  either  extracted  or  injected.  The  amount  of  flow  that  could  be 
so  utilized  ranged  from  zero  to  a  value  that  was  substantially  more  than  the 
value  that  occurred  in  either  the  jet  or  the  suction  regions  of  the  actual 
treatment  slot. 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  overall  effect  of  the  suction  and  injec¬ 
tion  rates  on  the  blade  row  pressure  rise  were  carried  out  during  1985-1986. 
These  have  been  described  in  previous  reports  and  will  thus  be  only  briefly 
summarized.  An  important  aspect  to  note  is  that  blading  parameters  were 
chosen  so  that  the  stator  (rather  than  the  rotor)  stalled  first,  that  stall 


occurred  at  the  stator  hub,  that  the  stall  was  wall  stall,  and  that  the  flow 

at  the  stator  hub  did  indeed  model  the  flow  over  the  tip  of  a  rotor.  A 

schematic  of  the  modified  test  facility  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.1. 

The  overall  results  of  the  experiments  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

Four  hubs  were  fabricated  with  60  degree  axial  skewed  slots,  but  varying  axial 

length  and  location.  The  slots  extended  radially  through  the  hubs,  so  that 

they  were  open  to  the  distribution  plenum.  Two  hubs  were  subsequently 

modified  to  yield  three  more  configurations,  so  seven  configurations  were 

eventually  tested,  designated  as: 

Nomenclature  Nominal  Extent  of  Slot 

(Referred  to  axial  blade  chord) 

1.  Full  90%  slots  5%  -  95% 

2.  22.5%  front  5%  -  27.5% 

3.  22.5%  middle  front  27.5%  -  50% 

4.  22.5%  skewed  middle  front  27.5%  -  50% 

5.  22.5%  rear  67.5%  -  90% 

6.  45%  front  5%  -  50% 

7.  45%  rear  50%  -  95% 

For  reference.  Fig.  2.2  shows  locations  of  the  slots  in  the  stator 
passage.  With  the  "full  90%  slots",  the  slot  covers  the  middle  90%  of  the 
axial  chord  of  the  stator,  similar  to  the  original  treatment.  The  "22.5% 
rear"  had  slots,  22.5%  of  the  axial  chord  in  length,  located  at  the  rear  part 
of  the  stator  passage,  etc.  The  "22.5%  skewed  middle  front"  were  constructed 
so  that  the  front  and  rear  slot  edges  had  a  45-degree  angle.  Relative  flow  at 
slot  exit  for  these  slots  would  then  be  inclined  at  45  degrees  to  the  axial 
direction,  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  slots. 

Individual  speedlines  showing  performance  for  each  configuration  and  net 
mass  flow  into,  or  out  of,  the  annulus  were  given  in  the  previous  progress 
report,  so  these  are  not  shown.  Instead,  a  summary  plot  of  all  the  stall 
onset  data  is  presented  in  Figs.  2.3a  and  2.3b.  The  first  of  these  is  the 


percent  increase  in  stall  pressure  rise  in  terms  of  AP/ipU2  (stator  static 
pressure  rise  divided  by  dynamic  pressure  based  on  wheel  speed).  The  second 
shows  basically  the  same  information  but  with  the  pressure  rise  normalized  by 
the  inlet  dynamic  pressure,  ipV^.  The  horizontal  axis  in  the  figures  is  the 
amount  of  mass  flow  injected  or  removed,  in  percent  of  the  flow  through  the 
compressor  annulus  at  the  solid  wall  near  stall  point. 

Work  Done  During  the  Previous  Year 

During  the  past  year,  attention  has  been  focussed  on  studying  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  jet  and  its  effects  on  the  compressor  endwall  flowfield.  One 
question,  for  example,  is  whether  the  injection  (only)  experiments  had  indeed 
simulated  the  flow  that  occurs  in  the  actual  situation  correctly. 

Figure  2.4  shows  the  velocity  vector  projected  onto  a  radial  plane  at  2% 
span  above  the  hub  surface.  The  convention  adopted  is  that  a  circle  and  a 
cross  at  the  root  of  a  velocity  vector  represent  flow  coming  out  of,  and  going 
into,  the  paper  respectively.  The  jet  can  be  seen  to  traverse  across  the  blade 
passage,  and  impinge  on  the  pressure  side  of  blade  1.  Figure  2.5,  which  is  on 
an  axial  plane  looking  downstream  at  8%  axial  chord,  shows  another  view  of 
this.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  simulated  jet  is  roughly  only  3/4  of  that 
in  the  original  hub  treatment  [2],  [3],  the  overall  endwall  flow  pattern 
associated  with  the  jet  seen  in  [2]  and  [3]  is  reproduced. 

One  other  feature  is  also  seen  in  the  present  experiment.  This  is  a 
large  scale  circulation  at  the  rear  of  the  stator  passage,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2.6,  which  shows  an  axial  plane  at  78%  axial  chord  from  the  leading  edge. 
Additional  figures  showing  the  endwall  flowfield  can  be  found  in  [1].  These 
also  bear  out  the  strong  similarity  between  the  flow  in  the  front  of  the 


passage  with  hub  treatment  and  the  situation  with  injection  from  the  hub. 


Discussion  of  the  Results 

Performance  With  No  Net  Injection  or  Removal 

The  performance  of  the  90%  slots  is  close  to  (5%  lower  than)  the  original 
hub  treatment  used  in  [2].  There  is  no  hot  wire  data  for  the  90%  slots,  and 
the  exact  amount  of  slot  flow  (i.e.,  low  momentum  flow  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
stator  passage  being  sucked  into  the  slots  and  emerging  at  the  front  as  a  high 
momentum  jet)  in  this  build  is  not  known.  In  view  of  the  similar  performance 
of  the  90%  slots  and  the  treated  hub,  however,  one  would  expect  that  slot  flow 
in  the  former  is  close  to  the  magnitude  of  3.5%  found  in  the  latter. 

With  the  45%  slots,  the  performance  drops  to  half  of  the  value  reached  by 
the  90%  slots.  Even  so,  the  increase  in  stall  margin  implies  that  there  is 
still  some  internal  injection  and  removal,  similar  to  the  90%  slots.  For  the 
22.5%  slots,  the  speedlines  are  very  similar  to  the  smooth  wall  baseline,  and 
one  can  infer  that  little  internal  injection  or  removal  occurs  in  these  slots. 
Performance  With  Flow  Removal 

First  consider  flow  removal  at  the  rear.  The  success  of  the  22.5%  and 
the  45%  rear  slots  in  suppressing  stall  supports  Johnson's  hypothesis  regarding 
endwall  flow  removal  [3].  The  basic  idea  is  that  the  removal  of  low  momentum 
fluid  at  the  rear  of  hub  or  casing  treatment  slot  helps  delay  stall.  It  may 
thus  be  simply  that  the  blockage  as  seen  in  the  smooth  hub  prior  to  stall  [3] 
is  simply  removed  by  the  imposed  suction.  One  would  expect  the  amount  of 
stall  suppression  to  increase  with  suction  rate,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case, 
as  confirmed  by  the  data  for  the  22.5%  rear  slot  and  for  the  45%  rear  slot  at 
high  suction  rates.  (Behavior  of  the  45%  rear  slots  at  low  suction  rates  will 
be  addressed  subsequently. ) 

Consider  now  local  suction  at  the  front  half  of  the  stator  passage. 


through  the  22.5%  front  and  22.5%  middle  front  slots.  Since  the  hot  wire 


measurements  of  [2]  and  [3]  indicate  that  blockage  does  not  appear  at  the 
front  half  of  the  passage,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  talk  about  the  direct 
action  of  removal  on  the  blockage.  Rather,  as  in  the  case  of  suction  not  far 
from  the  leading  edge  of  an  airfoil,  removal  at  the  front  half  of  the  passage 
may  alter  substantially  the  initial  development  of  the  low  total  pressure 
flow.  Both  suction  at  the  rear  and  at  the  front  appear  effective,  as  Figs. 
2.3a,b  show  little  difference  of  the  stall  pressure  rise  for  the  22.5%  front 
and  rear  slots  over  the  whole  suction  regime. 

Behavior  of  the  45%  front  and  rear  slots  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  with  no  suction  they  work  like  conventional  hub  treatments.  As  the 
suction  increases,  the  flow  pattern  changes  so  that  there  is  a  change  from 
circulating  flow  (at  zero  suction  rate)  to  non-circulating  (net  outflow).  The 
success  of  the  45%  front  slots  at  low  suction  rates  is  thought  to  be 
attributed  to  this. 

At  3.6%  suction,  the  approximate  amount  of  circulating  slot  flow  in  the 
90%  slots,  the  stalling  DP/0.5pV^n  of  all  slots  is  55%  higher  than  that  of 
the  smooth  wall  build,  but  is  less  than  the  70%  level  attained  by  the  90% 
slots.  This  implies  that  suction  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  increase  in 
stall  margin  and  that  the  jet  is  also  responsible  for  the  observed  improvement 
Flow  Injection 

Endwall  flow  injection  can  also  delay  stall,  but  there  is  much  more 
variation  in  effectiveness  among  the  slots.  With  blowing,  both  the  location 
of  the  jet,  as  well  as  its  momentum,  govern  the  amount  of  improvement.  Injec¬ 
tion  through  the  22.5%  front  and  22.5%  middle  front  is  much  more  effective 
than  that  through  slots  of  the  same  size  at  the  rear.  (Comparison  with  the 
22.5%  skewed  middle  front  is  excluded  for  the  present  because  of  its  different 


conf iguration . ) 


Figure  2.7  plots  the  performance  of  all  of  the  22.5%  slots  with  injection 
as  a  function  of  the  absolute  injection  momentum  flux  of  injection.  Data  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Fig.  2.3b  for  blowing  except  that  the  momentum  flux  is  used 
rather  than  the  mass  flow  rate.  Performance  of  the  90%  slots  is  represented 
as  a  solid  bar  in  the  figure. 

The  superior  performance  of  the  22.5%  middle  front  is  again  visible  in 
Fig.  2.7.  The  22.5%  front  achieves  15%  less  than  the  the  90%  slots  at  9% 
momentum  flux,  whereas  the  22.5%  middle  front  is  slightly  more  effective  than 
the  baseline.  Re-orienting  the  jet  at  the  middle  front  location  so  that  it  is 
less  aligned  with  the  main  flow  (corresponding  to  injection  through  the  22.5% 
skewed  middle  front),  however,  results  in  poor  performance.  More  specifically, 
the  22.5%  skewed  middle  front,  which  was  designed  to  have  40%  less  streamwise 
momentum  flux  than  the  22.5%  middle  front  (at  9%  absolute  momentum  influx), 
had  a  45%  drop  in  performance  at  that  amount  of  absolute  momentum  influx.  This 
suggests,  as  one  might  expect,  a  correlation  between  streamwise  momentum 
influx  and  stall-delaying  potential. 

In  Fig.  2.8,  the  effect  of  the  streamwise  component  of  jet  movement  is 
brought  out  more  explicitly.  The  abcissa  in  the  figure  is  the  component  of 
momentum  flux  in  the  streamwise  direction,  based  on  the  approximation  that 
flow  angle  of  the  stator  "free  stream"  flow  decreases  linearly  from  inlet  to 
exit . 

The  22.5%  skewed  middle  front  performance  curve  has  poor  performance  at 
zero  injection,  but  then  a  rapid  increase,  and  at  5%  streamwise  momentum 
influx  it  performs  nearly  as  well  as  the  22.5%  middle  front.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  streamwise  component  of  the  jet  momentum  flux  is  linked  to  the  stall 
suppression,  although  the  reason  underlying  its  success  is  still  unresolved. 

One  possible  explanation  is  that  the  streamwise  component  of  the  jet  helps 
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delay  stall  by  actually  "energizing"  the  endwall  boundary  layer.  However,  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  jet  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  root  leakage 
flow,  and  thereby  suppressing  stall.  Without  further  investigation,  however, 
the  correct  mechanism  cannot  be  identified. 

Pitch-Averaged  Streamwise  Velocity  Profile 

The  hot  wire  measurements  allow  one  to  examine  the  flowfield  in  another 
manner,  as  in  Fig.  2.9,  which  presents  the  evolution  of  the  pitch-averaged 
streamwise  velocity  through  the  stator  passage.  The  pitch-averaged  streamwise 
velocity  is  normalized  by  the  annulus-averaged  streamwise  velocity  at  that 
location.  At  inlet  to  the  stator  (0%  axial  chord),  all  three  profiles,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  smooth  hub,  Johnson's  hub  treatment  and  22.5%  front  slots  with 
2.8%  injection,  have  roughly  the  same  shape,  with  no  significant  reduction  in 
velocities  near  the  hub  surface,  although  some  traces  of  the  jet  are  already 
visible . 

At  8%  axial  chord,  the  jets  from  the  hub  treatment  and  from  the  injection 
appear,  covering  approximately  the  lowest  10%  of  the  span.  From  8%  to  55% 
axial  chord,  the  upward  movement  of  the  point  of  highest  velocity  is  seen. 

This  occurs  because  the  jets  travel  towards  the  stator  exit  after  being 
deflected  by  the  pressure  surface  of  the  blade.  The  strong  similarity  between 
the  injected  flow  and  the  hub  treatment  flow  is  clearly  evident.  Up  to  55% 
axial  chord,  the  smooth  wall  profile  shows  no  marked  reduction  in  velocities 


close  to  the  hub  surface;  after  this  axial  location,  considerable  reduction  in 
streamwise  velocities  near  the  wall  takes  place.  The  reduction  of  streamwise 
velocities  also  occurs  with  the  hub  treatment  and  with  the  injection,  although 
it  is  much  less  severe.  At  100%  axial  chord,  flow  at  2%  span  in  the  case  of 
the  smooth  hub  leaves  the  passage  with  a  streamwise  velocity  that  is  40%  of 
the  mean  flow,  compared  to  60%  in  the  other  two  cases.  This  is  consistent 
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with  the  existence  of  blockage  in  case  (a)  described  previously. 

Examination  of  Secondary  Circulation  in  the  Stator  Passage 

In  Fig.  2.6,  one  sees  downward  velocities  in  the  upper  radial  planes 
near  the  trailing  edge.  Around  the  contour  shown,  the  circulation  is  equal  to 
0.45  C^b^,  where  b^  is  the  stator  axial  chord.  The  flowfield  associated 
with  this  amount  of  circulation  is  such  that,  at  6%  span,  flow  near  the 
suction  side  of  the  blade  passage  possesses  velocities  towards  the  hub  while, 
near  the  pressure  side,  the  flow  is  away  from  the  hub.  The  flow  transported 
downward  through  the  radial  plane  at  6%  span  is  found  to  be  1.4%  of  the  mass 
flow  rate  of  the  main  flow,  equivalent  to  1.2%  normalized  momentum  flux.  In 
contrast  to  the  flow  at  6%  span,  at  2%  span  the  flow  is  parallel  to  the  hub; 
from  the  previous  paragraph,  it  is  known  that  no  blockage  exists  in  this 
region . 

The  circulation  also  occurs  with  conventional  hub  treatment,  but  around  a 
similar  contour,  the  circulation  is  equal  to  0.49  C^b^. 

This  passage  circulation  is  directly  due  to  the  jet,  because  the  circula¬ 
tion  around  the  same  contour  in  the  case  of  the  smooth  hub  has  a  value  of 
-0.10  Cjjbg^,  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  positive  circulation  found  with  the 
treated  slots  thus  originates  from  the  jet  (and  not  from  other  sources,  such 
as  upstream  vorticity). 

It  is  natural  to  ask  if  the  mixing  due  to  this  circulation  might  energize 
the  flow  near  the  hub  and  thus  help  delay  the  stall.  At  2.8%  mass  injection 
rate  at  the  front,  the  normalized  streamwise  momentum  influx  at  the  location 
of  blowing  corresponds  to  5.1%.  This  implies  that  momentum  addition  to  the 
low  total  pressure  flow  due  to  mixing  with  the  main  flow  is  clearly  not  a 
dominant  feature  although  its  role  should  perhaps  not  be  altogether  ignored. 
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An  experimental  investigation  has  been  carried  out  to  examine  the  effects 
on  stall  margin  of  flow  injection  into  and  removal  from  the  endwall  of  an 
axial  compressor  blade  row.  The  goal  was  to  identify  the  mechanism  by  which 
wall  treatment  suppresses  stall  in  turbomachines. 

Results  showed  that,  even  though  both  injection  at  the  front  and  removal 
at  the  rear  of  the  blade  passage  increased  the  stall  margin,  neither  was  as 
effective  as  the  complete  treatment.  This  implies  that  both  the  removal  of 
high  blockage  flow  from  the  rear  of  the  slot  and  the  high  velocity  injection 
at  the  front  are  causes  of  stall  margin  improvement  in  casing  or  hub  treatment. 

In  regard  to  removal,  the  extent  of  stall  enhancement  did  not  depend 
heavily  on  the  location  of  suction;  in  fact  localized  suction  at  the  rear  and 
front  of  the  stator  passage  were  equally  effective.  With  the  exception  of 
improvement  due  to  the  pressure  field  generated  slot  flow  which  occurred  at 
low  suction  rates  only,  for  the  45%  slots,  the  performance  increased  monotoni- 
cally  with  the  amount  of  removal.  The  overall  trend  suggests  that  endwall 
suction  delayed  stall  either  by  directly  removing  low  momentum  flow,  as  in  the 
case  of  rear-passage  suction,  or  by  delaying  the  formation  of  such  a  flow,  as 
in  the  case  of  front-passage  suction. 

With  endwall  injection,  both  the  amount  of  momentum  injected  and  the 
location  of  the  injection  strongly  affected  the  stall  margin  improvement. 
Injection  through  a  location  from  27.5%  to  50%  of  the  passage  worked  as  well 
as  the  full  treatment.  Injection  through  a  location  from  5%  to  27.5%,  which 
corresponds  most  closely  to  the  simulation  of  the  jet  in  the  full  treatment, 
was  less  effective.  Injection  in  the  rear  of  the  passage  delayed  stall  by 
only  a  small  amount.  The  streamwise  momentum  component  was  found  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  endwall  injection.  Stall  suppression  correlated  with 


the  streamwise  momentum  influx.  Detailed  flowfield  measurements  also  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  large  scale  vortical  flow  at  the  rear  of  the  passage,  when 
the  jet  was  simulated  at  the  front. 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  is  hypothesized  by  Lee  [1]  that  three  aspects 
of  the  jet  could  contribute  to  stall  enhancement.  In  the  order  in  which  Lee 
assesses  their  importance,  these  are:  1)  direct  streamwise  momentum  addition 
to  the  endwall  boundary  layer,  2)  decrease  in  the  tip  (or  root)  leakage  flow, 
and  3)  (a  distant  third)  mixing  of  the  latter  with  main  flow  due  to  the 
rear  passage  vorticity. 

Future  Work  on  This  Problem 

We  would  regard  the  next  step  in  this  investigation  to  be  a  detailed 
examination  of  what  the  jet  flow  does.  For  example,  does  it  "simply"  provide 
a  streamwise  momentum  injection  into  the  endwall  boundary  layer,  or  is  there 
some  other  mechanism  such  as  the  suppressing  of  the  deleterious  tip  leakage 
flow,  i.e.,  having  the  effect  of  effectively  closing  the  clearance  down. 

These  questions,  however,  really  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  more 
important  problem  which  one  might  start  on  by  asking  what  it  is  that  tip 
leakage  does  that  has  such  an  adverse  effect.  The  flow  on  the  endwall  has  a 
very  high  dynamic  pressure.  The  static  pressure  rise  in  the  stator  with  a 
smooth  wall  is  roughly  ten  percent  of  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the 
endwall.  Why  should  this  fluid  separate?  Is  it  in  fact  the  fluid  on  the 
endwall  that  separates?  What  are  the  controlling  physical  mechanisms?  None 
of  these  questions  has,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  a  good  answer,  even  after  forty 
years  of  axial  compressor  research. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  the  complexity  of  the  flow  field.  Enough  has 
been  written  on  the  endwall  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  expand  on  this  statement 
Experiments  up  to  now  have  shown  mainly  the  manifestations  of  what  goes  on. 


i.e.,  the  conditions  at  the  exit  of  the  blade  passage.  What  is  really  needed 
is  the  conditions  inside  the  passage  on  a  detailed  level. 

Some  of  these  blade  passage  measurements  have  been  made,  but  the  scale  of 
resolution  is  not  enough.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  pointwise  measurements, 
it  appears  to  be  very  useful  to  obtain  some  idea  of  quantities  such  as  the 
trajectories  followed  by  the  fluid  particles  in  the  layers  near  the  wall. 

This  would  enable  one  to  answer  questions  about  where  the  fluid  that 
contributes  to  the  high  blockage  comes  from. 

Although  one  might  be  able  to  do  all  this  experimentally,  it  seems  that 
the  present  state  of  the  art  in  computational  fluid  mechanics  is  such  that  one 
could  do  this  investigation  more  efficiently,  and  perhaps  even  more  effectively, 
by  making  use  of  a  three-dimensional  viscous  computation.  This  will  be  carried 
out  under  Allison  sponsorship  during  the  coming  year. 

We  propose  to  use  an  existing  three-dimensional  code  to  perform  a 
numerical  experiment  on  the  passage  flow.  In  other  words,  the  code  would  be 
run  not  so  much  to  obtain  performance  data,  but  to  obtain  information  about 
the  structure  of  the  flow.  For  example,  in  terms  of  the  features  described 
above,  the  trajectory  of  leakage  elements  can  be  tracked  computationally. 

The  computational  procedure  can  also  be  used  to  simulate  the  effects  of 
the  casing  treatment.  The  experimental  results  have  parameterized  the  effects 
of  jet  momentum  injection,  and  have  shown  that  the  jet  and  the  suction  can  be 
studied  separately.  One  could  thus  anvision  just  simulating  the  jet,  and 
examining  what  effects  it  has  on  the  flow  in  the  passage,  including  streamwise 
momentum  injection,  health  of  the  endwall  flow,  and  effect  on  leakage.  The 
influence  of  leading  edge  suction  could  also  be  examined  in  the  same  manner. 
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TASK  III:  COMPUTATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TURBOMACHINES 

(Investigators:  M.B.  Giles,  M.  Drela,  S.  Allmaras) 

Second-Order  Flux-Split  Solution  Scheme 

Since  the  objective  of  this  task  is  the  calculation  of  unsteady  flows  due 
to  shock/boundary- layer  interactions,  the  first  step  was  the  development  of  an 
accurate,  efficient  method  for  calculating  the  outer  inviscid  flow  with  its 
moving  shocks.  Standard  time-marching  methods  for  solving  the  unsteady  Euler 
equations  capture  the  shock  through  the  use  of  added  numerical  viscosity, 
which  usually  smears  the  shock  over  several  grid  cells,  typically  5-8.  In 
steady  calculations,  the  effect  of  this  smearing  is  minimized  by  using  a  very 
fine  grid  spacing  in  the  shock  region,  and  the  use  of  a  conservative  numerical 
formulation  guarantees  the  correct  overall  Rankine-Hugoniot  shock  jump 
relations.  In  unsteady  calculations  with  moving  shocks,  it  becomes  very 
expensive  if  one  must  use  a  globally  fine  grid,  and  so  instead  one  would  like 
a  method  which  captures  the  shock  in  just  one  or  two  grid  cells.  Even  if  such 
a  method  is  slightly  more  expensive  per  grid  cell,  it  would  still  be  much 
cheaper  in  terms  of  cost/accuracy. 

Following  this  reasoning,  we  decided  to  use  a  flux-split  method  developed 
by  Van  Leer.  This  captures  shocks  in  at  most  two  cells,  but  the  accuracy  in 
the  smooth  flow  regions  suffers  because  the  method  is  only  first-order 


accurate.  There  are  variations  of  the  Van  Leer  which  are  second-order 


accurate,  but  these  require  an  extremely  uniform  grid  to  achieve  this 
additional  accuracy,  and  it  is  often  not  possible  to  generate  a  grid  with  the 
desired  smoothness.  Instead,  we  developed  a  new  extension  to  the  class  of 
flux-split  methods,  which  gives  a  method  which  is  second-order  accurate  even 
on  irregular  grids.  The  details  of  the  method  are  contained  in  a  paper 


presented  at  the  AIAA  8th  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics  Conference  (a  preprint 


of  this  was  included  in  a  previous  progress  report).  The  central  idea  is 
that,  in  addition  to  the  density,  momentum  and  energy  being  unknown  variables 
at  the  centers  of  quadrilateral  cells,  their  gradients  are  also  unknown 
variables.  This  allows  an  accurate,  linear  representation  of  the  solution  on 
each  cell,  and  hence  on  each  side  of  the  interfaces  between  cells.  These  two 
values  are  used  in  the  flux-splitting  technique  which  determines  the  fluxes 
based  on  the  information  on  the  upwind  side  of  the  interface.  Since  we  have 
additional  variables,  we  require  extra  equations  in  addition  to  the  usual 
unsteady  flux-balance  equations  which  are  an  approximation  to  the  integral 
form  of  the  unsteady,  Euler  equations.  The  extra  equations  are  obtained  by 
taking  the  moment  of  the  Euler  equations  about  the  center  of  each  cell,  and 
then  approximating  the  integral  of  these  equations  over  the  cell. 

In  the  paper,  results  are  shown  for  both  a  subsonic,  two-dimensional 
duct,  a  one-dimensional  transonic  nozzle,  and  a  two-dimensional  transonic 
diffuser.  The  duct  results  are  for  a  steady  flow,  and  establish  the 
second-order  accuracy  when  the  flow  is  smooth.  The  nozzle  results  are  for  an 
unsteady  flow  caused  by  an  oscillating  exit  pressure.  This  causes  a  pressure 
wave  which  steepens  into  a  shock  wave  and  moves  upstream.  Comparison  to  an 
extremely  fine  grid  solution  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  shock  tracking  on  a 
relatively  coarse  grid.  Finally,  the  diffuser  results  are  also  for  a  flow 
with  unsteadiness  due  to  an  oscillating  back  pressure,  and  show  the  capability 
of  the  algorithm  to  handle  two-dimensional  flows  with  moving  shocks. 

Unsteady  Coupled  Boundary-Layer  Method 

The  next  step  is  the  development  of  an  unsteady  boundary  layer  method  to 
be  coupled  to  the  outer  inviscid  calculation.  This  algorithm  will  involve  the 
solution  of  the  thin-shear- layer  Reynolds-averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations. 


with  some  appropriate  turbulence  model.  Wall  functions  are  being  contemplated 


to  eliminate  the  necessity  to  have  very  fine  grid  resolution  in  the  "law-of- 


the-wall"  region.  The  algorithm  will  be  implicit,  coupling  together  all  of 
the  points  across  the  boundary  layer  at  each  time  step.  This  allows  the  use 
of  time-steps  similar  to  those  allowed  in  the  outer  inviscid  flow,  whereas  an 
explicit  treatment  would  have  required  extremely  small  time-steps  because  of 
the  CFL  restriction.  The  calculation  will  be  performed  in  using  transformed 
coordinates  (s,n)/  where  s  is  the  surface  coordinate,  and  n  =  n/6*  is  the 
normal  coordinate  scaled  by  the  boundary  layer  thickness.  This  scaling  will 
automatically  ensure  that  grid  resolution  is  maintained  in  the  correct  place 
as  the  boundary  layer  thickness  varies. 

We  considered  the  use  of  cubic  or  quartic  splines  to  increase  the  accuracy 
and/or  reduce  the  number  of  variables  and  computational  cost.  However,  pre¬ 
liminary  work  with  solving  the  Falkner-Skan  equations  showed  that  the  higher- 
order  schemes  were  more  efficient  only  if  the  desired  accuracy  was  greater 
than  99.9%.  Since  the  turbulence  modelling  is  probably  responsible  for  a  5% 
error,  we  decided  not  to  pursue  the  idea  of  using  the  cubic  or  quartic  splines. 
Non-Reflecting  Boundary  Conditions 

A  major  research  accomplishment  of  the  last  year  is  the  derivation  of 
improved  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  the  Euler  equations.  Although 
the  analytic  problem  is  defined  with  an  infinite  far-field,  the  computational 
treatment  truncates  the  domain  and  places  the  far-field  boundaries  less  than 
one  chord  length  upstream  and  downstream  from  the  blade  row.  This  raises  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  boundary  conditions  so  that  they  do  not  cause 
non-physical  reflections.  In  steady-state  problems,  this  means  that  any 
oblique  shock  extending  from  the  trailing  edge  of  transonic  turbines  should 
pass  cleanly  through  the  outflow  boundary,  and  not  produce  a  reflected  expan¬ 
sion  or  compression  wave  which  would  contaminate  the  solution  at  the  blade. 


For  unsteady  problems,  this  means  that  any  outgoing  pressure  wave  should  not 
produce  a  reflected  pressure  wave.  The  standard  method  currently  for  dealing 
with  these  problems  is  to  use  one-dimensional  characteristic  theory.  This 
approach  neglects  any  variations  in  the  pitchwise  circumferential  direction, 
and  under  this  assumption  it  is  possible  to  construct  ideal  non-reflecting 
boundary  conditions.  Unfortunately,  if  the  outgoing  wave  does  have  a 
circumferential  variation  (as  is  almost  always  the  case),  then  it  does  produce 
a  reflected  wave  which  can  contaminate  the  solution. 

The  mathematical  theory  for  constructing  better  boundary  conditions  is 
still  an  active  research  area.  Most  of  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
scalar  wave  theory,  and  the  main  contribution  of  the  present  theory  is  the 
extension  to  general  systems  of  partial  differential  equations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Euler  equations.  The  details  are  contained  in  a  lengthy  report 
which  is  now  in  its  final  draft  form  and  is  attached.  The  end  result  of  these 
new  boundary  conditions  is  more  accurate  results  for  both  steady  and  unsteady 
calculations,  and  increased  efficiency  because  of  the  ability  to  place  the 
far-field  boundaries  closer  to  the  blades. 
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1  Introduction 


1.1  Statement  of  problem 

When  calculating  a  numerical  solution  to  an  unsteady,  hyperbolic,  partial  differential 
equation  on  an  infinite  domain,  it  is  normal  to  perform  the  calculation  on  a  truncated 
finite  domain.  This  raises  the  problem  of  choosing  appropriate  boundary  conditions 
for  this  far-field  boundary.  Ideally  these  should  prevent  any  non-physical  reflection  of 
outgoing  waves,  and  should  be  straightforward  to  implement  numerically.  Also  they 
must  produce  a  well-posed  analytic  problem  since  this  is  a  basic  requirement  for  the 
corresponding  numerical  approximation  to  be  consistent  and  stable. 

The  motivation  for  this  report  lies  in  the  author’s  research  in  the  calculation  of 
turbomachinery  flows.  In  some  respects  these  flows  are  much  more  complex  than  the  flow 
past  isoltaed  airfoils.  Whereas  the  far-field  boundary  for  isolated  airfoils  can  be  taken 
to  be  many  chords  away  from  the  airfoil,  with  turbomachinery  the  far-field  boundary  is 
typically  less  than  one  chord  away  from  the  blade.  Consequently,  whereas  for  isolated 
airfoils  the  steady-state  far-field  can  be  modelled  as  a  vortex  correction  to  the  free- 
stream  flow,  in  turbomachinery  the  far-field  contains  a  significant  component  of  several 
different  spatial  wavenumbers.  This  is  particularly  true  for  flows  which  are  supersonic 
in  the  flow  direction  but  subsonic  in  the  axial  direction,  in  which  case  shocks  propagate 
indefinitely  and  can  be  reflected  by  improper  boundary  conditions.  Thus  one  of  the  two 
aims  of  this  report  is  the  correct  formulation  of  steady-state  non-reflecting  boundary 
conditions  which  will  not  produce  artificial  reflections  of  steady  waves  such  as  shock 
waves. 

The  other  aim  of  the  report  is  the  formulation  of  accurate  non-reflecting  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  for  unsteady  waves.  Here  again  isolated  airfoils  generally  have  fewer 
problems.  The  reason  is  that  the  primary  concern  for  isolated  airfoils  is  unsteady  flow 
caused  by  either  the  airfoil’s  motion  (airfoil  flutter  or  aileron  flutter)  or  a  fluid-dynmaic 
instability  (transonic  buzz  or  stall).  In  either  case  the  unsteadiness  originates  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airfoil  and  radiates  outward.  Typically  the  grids  on  which  such  calcula¬ 
tions  are  performed  becoming  progressively  coarser  as  the  waves  move  out  towards  the 
far-field  boundary,  until  a  radius  is  reached  at  which  the  wavelength  of  the  unsteady 
wave  is  of  the  order  of  a  few  mesh  cells.  At  this  point  the  numerical  viscosity  will 
dissipate  the  wave  and  so  the  unsteadiness  will  not  reach  the  far-field  boundary  and 
accurate  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  are  unnecessary.  One  of  the  main  concerns 
in  turbomachinery  is  the  unsteadiness  caused  by  incoming  shock  waves  and  wakes  from 
upstream  blade  rows.  The  need  to  retain  an  accurate  representation  of  these  incoming 


waves  prevents  the  use  of  coarse  grids  in  the  far-held,  and  instead  one  must  concentrate 
on  accurate  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions. 

Unsteady  flows  can  be  split  into  two  classes,  nonlinear  and  linear,  depending  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  unsteadiness.  If  the  amplitude  is  sufficiently  small  that  the  disturbances 
everywhere  can  be  considered  to  be  linear  perturbations  to  a  steady  flow,  then  by  the 
principle  of  superposition  the  solution  can  be  decomposed  into  a  sum  of  modes  with 
different  temporal  frequencies,  and  different  inter-blade  phase  angles.  Each  of  these 
modes  can  then  be  analyzed  separately  and  so  the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  the 
complex  amplitude  of  the  harmonic  disturbance.  This  can  be  achieved  by  either  a 
direct  method  or  a  pseudo-time-marching  method.  In  either  case  there  is  the  same  need 
for  accurate  boundary  conditions,  and  it  is  found  that  because  there  is  only  a  single 
frequency  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  exact  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions.  In 
nonlinear  unsteady  flows  there  are  regions  where  the  amplitude  of  the  unsteadiness  is 
great  enough  for  second  order  effects  to  become  extremely  important.  This  produces 
a  coupling  between  the  different  frequencies,  and  so  they  cannot  be  separated.  In  the 
far-field  however  it  is  again  assumed  that  the  unsteady  amplitudes  are  small  so  that 
linear  theory  can  be  applied.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  construct  exact  non-reflecting 
boundary  conditions  which  can  be  implemented  numerically,  but  approximate  boundary 
conditions  can  be  derived  instead. 

Fortunately  in  some  respects  the  turbomachinery  problem  is  simpler  than  the  iso¬ 
lated  airfoil  problem.  There  are  separate  inflow  and  outflow  boundaries,  each  with  a 
trivial  geometry.  In  this  report  *  denotes  the  axial  coordinate  and  y  denotes  the  cir¬ 
cumferential  coordinate.  The  inflow  boundary  is  at  x  =  0  and  the  outflow  is  at  *  =  1. 
Periodicity  in  y  allows  one  to  decompose  the  solution  into  its  Fourier  components,  and 
the  uniform  orientation  of  the  boundary  relative  to  the  Sow  field  allows  one  to  perform 
the  analysis  by  considering  linear  perturbations  to  a  uniform  flow.  With  isolated  airfoils 
it  is  harder  to  perform  an  eigenmode  decomposition  of  the  far-field  because  the  varying 
orientation  of  the  boundary  relative  to  the  flow  field;  at  some  places  it  is  an  inflow 
boundary  while  at  the  others  it  is  an  outflow  boundary  and  this  varies  as  the  solution 
develops. 

1.2  History 

The  subject  of  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  hyperbolic  equations  is  less 
than  twenty  years  old.  The  key  paper  which  formed  the  firm,  theoretical  foundation  for 
later  research  was  a  paper  by  Kreiss  [lj  in  1970  which  examined  the  well-posedness  of 
initial-boundary-value  problmes  for  hyperbolic  systems  in  multiple  dimensions.  Well- 


poaedneas  is  the  requirement  that  a  solution  exists,  is  unique,  and  is  bounded  in  the 
sense  that  the  magnitude  of  the  solution  (defined  using  some  appropriate  norm)  divided 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  initial  and  boundary  data  (defined  using  some  other  norm)  is 
less  than  some  function  which  depends  on  time  but  not  on  the  initial  and  boundary 
data.  Any  hyperbolic  system  arising  from  a  model  of  a  physical  problem  ought  to  be 
well-posed  and  so  it  is  critical  that  any  far-field  boundary  conditions  which  are  used  to 
truncate  the  solution  domain  must  give  a  well-posed  problem.  Higdon  has  written  an 
excellent  review  [2]  of  the  work  of  Kreiss  and  others  and  in  particular  gives  a  physical 
interpretation  of  the  theory  in  terms  of  wave  propagation  which  is  used  in  this  report. 

In  solving  the  Euler  equations  for  unsteady  flows  it  was  quickly  realized  that  for  one¬ 
dimensional  flow  the  correct  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  could  be  established 
using  hyperbolic  characteristic  theory.  For  example,  in  1977  Hedstrom  [3]  derived  both 
the  linear  and  the  nonlinear  form  of  these  boundary  equations  for  the  Euler  equations, 
using  an  eigenvector  approach  which  will  be  used  in  this  report.  The  boundary  con¬ 
ditions  were  also  used  in  two  and  three-dimensional  flow  calculations  by  doing  a  local 
analysis  normal  to  the  far-field  boundary  and  ignoring  all  tangential  derivatives.  This 
approach  (referred  to  as  the  quasi-one-dimensional  or  normal  one-dimensional  boundary 
conditions  or  the  method  of  characteristics)  remains  the  moat  commonly  used  boundary 
condition  in  unsteady  calculations. 

Also  in  1977,  Engquist  and  Majda  wrote  an  important  paper  [4]  deriving  a  hierar¬ 
chy  of  approximate  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  multi-dimensional  problems, 
with  the  first  order  approximation  being  the  one-dimensional  approximation.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  like  the  Kreiss  paper,  this  paper  was  written  for  mathematicians  specializing 
in  the  analysis  of  partial  differential  equations,  assuming  a  familarity  with  concepts, 
definitions  and  background  literature  which  is  not  possessed  by  more  applied  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  engineers  who  are  working  in  the  area  of  computational  fluid  dynamics. 
Consequentially,  over  the  last  decade  the  important  contributions  of  this  paper  have 
not  been  fully  appreciated  and  implemented  by  the  CFD  community,  and  the  higher 
order  boundary  conditions  have  only  been  implemented  for  acoustic  and  elastic  wave 
propagation  [4]  and  the  scalar,  unsteady  potential  equation  [5].  A  related  approach  to 
constructing  approximate  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  has  been  derived  for  the 
Euler  equations  by  Gustafsson  [6]  in  1987. 

When  calculating  linearized,  harmonic  unsteady  flows,  exact  non-reflecting  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  can  be  constructed.  For  the  potential  equation  this  was  first  done  by 
Verdon  et  al  [7]  in  1975,  and  it  is  now  the  standard  technique  used  by  unsteady  har¬ 
monic  potential  methods.  Because  the  harmonic  equations  are  solved  directly  (usually 


by  a  finite  element  method)  the  issue  of  well-poeedness  does  not  arise.  In  1987  Hall  [8] 
extended  the  technique  for  the  Euler  equations,  again  using  a  finite  element  method  to 
solve  the  harmonic  linearized,  Euler  equations. 

Early  methods  for  calculating  the  steady-state  solution  to  the  two-dimensional  Euler 
equations  for  isolated  airfoils  used  the  free-stream  conditions  at  the  far-field  boundary, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  boundary  had  to  be  placed  50-100  chord  lengths  away  from 
airfoil  to  obtain  the  correct  lift.  Later  methods  found  that  the  inclusion  of  a  vortex 
correction  due  to  the  lift  on  the  airfoil  enabled  the  far-field  boundary  to  be  brought  in 
to  about  25  chords  away.  In  1986  Giles  and  Drela  [9]  showed  that  by  including  both  the 
source  effect  due  to  the  drag  and  the  next  order  doublet  terms  the  far-field  radius  could 
be  further  reduced  to  about  5  chords  (suitably  scaled  by  the  Prandtl-Glauert  factor  for 
transonic  flows).  The  same  result  was  also  achieved  by  Ferm  [10]  using  an  approach 
based  upon  the  zero-frequency  limit  of  the  ideal  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions.  It  is 
this  viewpoint  which  links  together  the  construction  of  boundary  conditions  for  steady- 
state,  single-frequency  and  general,  unsteady  flows,  and  it  forms  this  basis  for  this 
report’s  unified  approach  to  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  the  Euler  equations. 

1.3  Present  paper 

This  report  is  intended  for  CFD  researchers,  who  wish  to  implement  accurate  non¬ 
reflecting  boundary  conditions,  and  wish  to  understand  the  underlying  theory.  Most  of 
the  boundary  conditions  which  will  be  derived  have  been  implemented  by  the  author 
in  a  program  for  the  calculation  of  steady  and  unsteady  flows  in  turbomachinery.  The 
precise  numerical  details  are  presented  in  a  separate  report  [11]  but  this  report  con¬ 
tains  the  full  details  of  the  analytic  boundary  conditions  from  which  others  can  derive 
implementations  which  are  appropriate  to  their  numerical  algorithms. 

The  first  half  presents  a  unified  treatment  of  the  construction  of  non-reflecting 
boundary  conditions  for  hyperbolic  systems.  Four  different  types  aure  derived;  quasi-one- 
dimensional  b.c.’s,  exact  single-frequency  unsteady  non-reflecting  b.c.’s,  exact  steady- 
state  non-reflecting  b.c.’s,  and  approximate  unsteady  non-reflecting  b.c.’s.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  term  ‘exact’  refers  to  the  solution  of  the  linear  problem.  Since 
the  linear  problem  is  itself  an  approximation  to  the  nonlinear  problem  there  will  be 
errors  which  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  unsteadiness  at  the 
far-field  boundaries.  The  theory  section  is  essentially  a  condensed  restatement  of  the 
previous  work  described  in  the  last  section.  The  one  significant  original  contribution 
lies  in  the  analysis  of  well-posedness.  Kreiss  [1]  and  subsequent  investigators  assumed 
for  simplicity  that  there  is  no  degeneracy  in  the  eigenvalues  of  the  hyperbolic  system. 
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Unfortunately  the  Euler  equations  have  a  multiple  root  with  distinct  eigenvectors,  and 
at  a  particular  complex  frequency  there  is  an  eigenvalue/eigenvector  coalescence.  The 
extensions  to  the  weil-poeedness  analysis  which  are  necessary  to  treat  these  problems 
are  presented,  but  lack  the  mathematical  rigor  of  Kreiss’  work. 

The  second  half  presents  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  Euler  equations.  First 
the  dispersion  relation  and  the  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  are  found.  Then  the  quasi- 
one-dimensional,  single-frequency,  steady-state  and  second -order  non-reflecting  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  are  formed.  The  weil-poeedness  of  the  quasi-one-dimensional  b.c.’s  is 
assured  due  to  a  general  energy  analysis  performed  in  the  theory  section.  The  well- 
poeednese  of  the  steady-state  and  single-frequency  b.c.’s  depends  on  the  numerical 
method  being  used.  If  a  direct  solution  method  is  used  then  the  question  does  not 
arise.  If  a  time-marching  method  is  used  then  the  analysis  of  the  associated  initial- 
boundary-value  problem  becomes  too  complicated  to  perform.  Much  of  the  second  half 
is  concerned  with  the  well-posedness  of  the  second-order,  approximate  b.c.’s  derived 
from  the  general  Engquist-Majda  theory.  An  unexpected  result  is  that  the  outflow 
b.c.  is  well-posed  but  the  inlet  b.c.’s  are  ill-posed.  Modified  inflow  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  well-posed  are  then  derived  by  an  ad  hoe  method.  A  calculation  of  the 
reflection  coefficients  shows  that  the  modified  inflow  boundary  conditions  are  fourth 
order  and  the  outflow  boundary  condition  is  second  order.  A  corresponding  modified 
outflow  boundary  condition  is  shown  to  give  first  order  reflections  for  outgoing  vorticity 
waves  but  fourth  order  reflections  for  outgoing  pressure  waves,  and  so  might  be  a  useful 
boundary  condition  in  applications  or  regions  where  it  is  known  that  there  are  no  out¬ 
going  vorticity  waves.  Finally  a  reference  section  lists  all  of  the  boundary  conditions  in 
a  dimensional  form  suitable  for  implementation. 


2  General  analysis 


2.1  Fourier  analysis 

Consider  the  following  general  unsteady,  two-dimensional,  hyperbolic  partial  differ¬ 
ential  equation. 

du  du  adu  n 

Hr  +  AJi  +  Bai  =  0  (1) 

If  is  a  N -component  vector  and  A  and  B  are  constant  N  x  N  matrices,  which  are 
symmetric  under  a  suitable  change  of  variables.  Fourier  analysis  assumes  wave-like 
solutions  of  the  form 

V(x,y,t)  =  (2) 

Substituting  this  into  the  differential  equation  gives 

(-ul  +  kA  +  lB)u  =  0.  (3) 

=>  det(-u>J  +  IcA  +  IB)  =  0  (4) 

This  equation  is  called  the  dispersion  relation,  and  is  a  polynomial  equation  of  degree 
N  in  each  of  <*/,  k,  and  /.  Let  kn(u,l)  be  the  N  roots  for  a  particular  choice  of  w  and  /, 
and  let  be  the  corresponding  right  eigenvector  defined  by 

(-wI  +  knA  +  IB)u5  =  0.  (5) 


A  critical  step  in  the  construction  and  analysis  of  boundary  conditions  is  to  separate 
the  waves  into  incoming  and  outgoing  modes.  If  w  is  complex  with  /m(w)  >  0  (giving  an 
exponential  growth  in  time)  then  the  incoming  waves  are  those  for  which  Im(kn )  >  0, 
because  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  these  modes  ‘grow  into’  the  domain.  If  ui  and  k„  are  real 
then  a  standard  result  in  the  analysis  of  dispersive  wave  propagation  [12]  is  that  the 
velocity  of  energy  propagation  is  the  group  velocity  defined  by 


Hence  for  real  w  the  incoming  waves  are  those  which  either  have  Im{kn)  >  0,  or  have 
real  k„  and  >0.  Fig.  1  also  illustrates  both  of  these  types  of  waves. 


Figure  1:  Different  incoming  waves 

2.2  Non-reflecting  b.c.’s  for  a  single  Fourier  mode 

Suppose  that  the  differential  equation  is  to  be  solved  in  the  domain  z  >  0,  and 
one  wants  to  construct  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  at  z  =  0  to  minimize  or 
ideally  prevent  the  reflection  of  outgoing  waves.  At  the  boundary  at  *  =  0,  U  can  be 
decomposed  into  a  sum  of  Fourier  modes  with  different  values  of  w  and  /,  so  the  analysis 
begins  by  considering  just  one  particular  choice  of  u  and  /.  In  this  case  this  most  general 
form  for  U  is 

U{x,y,t)  =  [£  a„u?e’*"‘j  e*<“'-“‘>.  (7) 

Ln=l 

Note  that  it  is  because  the  boundary  is  a  y  - 1  plane  that  we  considered  kn  as  a 
function  of  w,/  rather  than  un  as  a  function  of  k,l  (which  might  seem  more  natural). 

The  ideal  non-reflecting  boundary  condition  would  be  to  specify  that  a„  =  0  for  each 
n  that  corresponds  to  an  incoming  wave.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  equation 

v„V  =  0  (8) 

for  a  suitable  choice  of  vector  such  that 

vZu*=0  if  m*n.  (9) 

can  be  constructed  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  it  can  be  chosen  to  be  the  left  eigenvector 
of  {-uA-'  +  knl+lA-'B).  Thus, 


(10) 
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and  also 


e£(u>A_1-/A  *£)  u"  =  knv%u; 


4 


t(uA-l-lA-lB)u* 


«tf  A"1  (*/-/*)«£ 

vtA~lkmAu* 

kmtnU* 


Combining  the  last  two  equations  gives 


=>  (kn  —  km)  v„um  —  0 
=»  »M  =  0  if  km*kn 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 

(14) 


If  there  are  no  multiple  eigenvalues  this  completes  the  proof.  If  there  are  multiple 
eigenvalues  then  provided  there  is  a  complete  set  of  N  eigenvectors,  and  u£  can 
still  be  constructed,  using  the  Gram-Schmidt  orthogonalization  method  [13],  so  that 
e£u£  =  0  if  m^n. 

The  second  way  to  construct  is  to  note  that 


(^A-1)(-W/+fcnX  +  /B)  =  0 

so  w^A-1  is  a  multiple  of  u£,  the  left  eigenvector  of  (-wJ  +  knA  +  IB). 
By  choice  let  the  constant  of  proportionality  be  ^f|i  0  so  that 


= 


w 


1=0 


u"A 


= 


if  /  =  0 


(15) 


(16) 

(17) 


The  second  approach,  finding  ujj  first  and  then  calculating  v%,  will  often  be  simpler 
because  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  calculating  A'1  and  A~1B. 

In  principle  these  exact  boundary  conditions  can  be  implemented  in  a  numerical 
method.  The  problem  is  that  v%  depends  on  w  and  /  and  so  the  implementation  would 
involve  a  Fourier  transform  in  y  and  a  Laplace  transform  in  t.  Computationally  this  is 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  implement  and  so  instead  we  will  consider  four  simpler 
variations  which  use  different  assumptions  and  approximations.  One  final  observation 
is  that  by  dividing  the  dispersion  relation  by  w  it  is  clear  that  fc„/w,  «*,  ti£  and  t>£  we 
all  functions  of  l/u.  Thus  the  variable  A  =  1/w  will  play  a  key  role  in  constructing  all 
of  the  boundary  conditions. 
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2.3  One-dimensional,  unsteady  b.c.’s 

The  one-dimensional,  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  are  obtained  by  ignoring 
all  variations  in  the  y-direction  and  setting  A  =  0.  The  corresponding  right  and  left 
eigenvectors  are  important  in  defining  and  implementing  the  other  boundary  conditions, 
and  so  we  label  them  t». 

®n  =  “?|X=Q  (18) 

"»=“"Lo=e"Lo  (19) 

The  boundary  condition,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  primitive  variables,  is 

w%U  =  0  (20) 


for  all  n  corresponding  to  incoming  waves. 

If  the  right  and  left  eigenvectors  are  normalized  so  that 


=  *mn  = 


)1  ,  m  =  n 
0  ,  m  n 


then  they  can  be  used  to  define  a  transformation  between  the  primitive  variables  and 
the  one-dimensional  characteristic  variables. 

U  =  £cnw*,  (22) 


where 


=  wZu. 


Expressed  in  terms  of  the  characteristic  variables,  the  boundary  condition  is  simply 

cn  =  0  (24) 

for  all  n  corresponding  to  incoming  waves. 

Numerical  implementations  of  these  boundary  conditions  usually  extrapolate  the 
outgoing  characteristic  variables,  in  addition  to  setting  the  incoming  characteristic  vari¬ 
ables  to  zero,  and  then  reconstruct  the  solution  on  the  boundary  using  Eq.  (22). 

An  observation,  which  will  be  needed  later  in  the  section  on  well-posedness,  is  that 

(w/  +  *„A)tt£  =  0,  (25) 


Aip?  =  fwf. 

Kn 


li 


\ss  vv*  ,V,W, 


Thus  is  an  eigenvector  of  A  with  eigenvalue  an  =  £.  Furthermore, 

<jj  —  ankn  =>  ct  =  ^  ^  ^  ,  (27) 

so  the  incoming  waves  are  those  for  which  an  >  0. 

2.4  Exact,  two-dimensional,  single-frequency  b.c.’s 

In  the  introduction  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  interior  differential  equation  is  linear 
then  by  the  principle  of  linear  superposition  it  is  possible  to  split  a  general  solution  into  a 
sum  of  different  frequencies,  and  calculate  them  independently,  each  with  its  own  forcing 
terms  and  boundary  conditions.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  exact  non¬ 
reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  simple  geometries  in  which  the  far-fleld  boundary  is 
at  x  =  0  and  the  solution  is  periodic  in  y,  with  period  2x  This  is  achieved  by  performing 
a  Fourier  transform  in  y  along  the  boundary  to  decompose  the  solution  into  a  sum  of 
Fourier  modes,  and  then  using  the  exact  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  each 
Fourier  mode. 

The  Fourier  decomposition  of  U  at  the  boundary  can  be  written  as 

U{ 0,y,t)  =  f;U,(t)e«*,  (28) 

-00 

where 

(2Q) 

The  boundary  condition  is  then 

v^{l/w)U,  =  0  (30) 

for  each  Fourier  mode  l  and  incoming  wave  n.  Since  w  and  /  are  both  known  for  each 
Fourier  mode,  this  is  simply  an  algebraic  equation  in  the  Fourier  domain.  Because 
the  numerical  implementation  of  these  conditions  is  very  dependent  on  the  numerical 
algorithm  being  used  for  the  interior  equations,  further  discussion  conditions  will  be 
postponed  to  a  later  section  which  discusses  the  application  to  the  Euler  equations  and 
turbomachinery  problems  in  particular.  One  general  comment  however  is  that  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  is  determining  which  waves  are  incoming  and  which  are  outgoing. 

2.5  Exact,  two-dimensional,  steady  b.c.’s 

The  exact,  two-dimensioned  steady  boundary  conditions  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  single-frequency  boundary  conditions  «  w-*0.  Performing  the  same 
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Fourier  decomposition  as  in  the  last  section,  the  boundary  conditions  for  /  ^  0  are 


for  each  incoming  wave  n,  where 


,i6,  =  o 


*"  =  xl” ’i(A)' 


The  boundary  condition  for  the  /  =  0  mode,  which  is  the  solution  average  at  the 
boundary,  is 

(0)l7o  =  0 

=>  w%U0  =  0  (33) 

for  each  incoming  wave  n.  The  right-hand-side  of  Eq.  (33)  can  be  modified  by  the  user 
to  specify  the  value  of  the  incoming  average  characteristics.  For  example,  in  fluid  flow 
calculations  this  is  how  the  average  inlet  flow  angle,  stagnation  enthalpy  and  entropy 
can  be  specified.  The  right-hand-side  of  Eq.  (31)  could  also  be  modified,  but  in  most 
applications  the  solution  at  x  =  -  oo  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  and  so  the  zero  right- 
hand-side  is  correct. 

Again,  discussion  of  the  numerical  implementation  of  these  boundary  conditions  will 
be  postponed  to  a  later  section  dealing  with  the  application  to  the  Euler  equations  and 
turbomachinery  flows.  Also,  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  is  again  determining  which 
waves  are  incoming  and  which  are  outgoing. 

2.6  Approximate,  two-dimensional,  unsteady  b.c.’s 

By  dividing  the  dispersion  relation  by  w  it  is  clear  that  fcn/u>,u£,u£:,  are  all 
functions  of  l/u.  Thus  a  sequence  of  approximations  can  be  obtained  by  expanding  v% 
in  a  Taylor  series  as  a  function  of  A  =  //w. 


1  >2  a 


The  first  order  approximation  obtained  by  just  keeping  the  leading  term  just  gives 
the  one-dimensional  boundary  conditions  which  have  already  been  discussed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  order  approximation  is 

«!■  m  -  -t!  I 


=  .il  +  i[^^ 

"lx=o  u>  oj  dX 


The  overbar  denotes  the  fact  that  9  is  an  approximation  to  e.  This  produces  the 
boundary  condition 


Wo. 

V  Ia=0  u  Lw  dx  x=o) 


.9  .  d  ... 

Multiplying  by  a/,  and  replacing  u  and  /  by  «—  and  — i—  respectively  gives, 

ot  oy 


4 

u=o  dt  <jj  dX  X_Q  dy 


This  is  a  local  boundary  condition  (meaning  that  it  does  not  involve  any  global 
decomposition  into  Fourier  modes)  and  so  can  be  implemented  without  difficulty.  As 
the  equation  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  original  differential  equation  (i.e.  it  has  first 
order  derivatives  in  both  y  and  t)  the  numerical  algorithm  used  for  the  interior  equations 
can  probably  also  be  used  for  the  boundary  conditions. 
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2.7  Analysis  of  well-posedness 
2.7.1  One-dimensional  b.c.’s 


It  is  relatively  easy  to  prove  that  the  one-dimensional  b.c.’s  are  always  well-posed, 
by  using  an  energy  analysis  method.  A  key  step  in  the  proof  is  that  because  the  system 
is  hyperbolic  there  exists  a  transformation  of  variables  under  which  the  transformed  A 
and  B  matrices  are  symmetric,  and  so  without  loss  of  generality  we  can  assume  that  A 
and  B  are  symmetric. 

The  ‘energy’  is  defined  by 

E(t)  =  f  f  ju|Jdidy  (38) 

J -ooJO 


The  rate  of  change  of  the  energy  is  given  by 


dE 

dt 


*/. zi 

-  rs  fz{“TA“)+fv[aTB“)dxdv 

/oo 

vrAudy 

-oo 


(39) 


The  next  step  is  to  note  that 


=  ^2  ar (40) 

n=l 

where,  as  defined  earlier,  a„  is  the  ntk  eigenvalue  of  A ,  is  the  corresponding  right 

eigenvector  which  is  also  the  transpose  of  the  left  eigenvector  w%  since  A  is  symmetric, 
and  cn  =  «;£«). 

The  final  rtep  is  to  note  that  the  one-dimensional  b.c.  states  that  c„  =  0  for  incoming 
waves,  which  are  those  for  which  q„  >  0.  Thus  each  term  in  the  above  sum  is  either  zero 
or  negative,  and  hence  urAu  is  non-positive  and  the  energy  is  non-increasing,  proving 
that  the  initial-boundary-value  problem  is  well-posed. 


2.7.2  Approximate,  two-dimensional  b.c.’s 

To  analyze  the  well-posedness  of  the  approximate,  two-dimensional  boundary  con¬ 
ditions,  one  must  use  the  theory  developed  by  Kreiss  [lj.  As  explained  by  Trefethen 
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[14]  and  Higdon  [2] ,  the  aim  is  to  verify  that  there  is  no  incoming  mode  which  exactly 
satisfies  the  boundary  condition. 

As  explained  earlier,  an  incoming  mode  is  a  solution  of  the  interior  differential 
equation  which  either  is  growing  exponentially  in  time  but  decaying  exponentially  in 
space  away  fron  the  boundary,  or  has  a  real  frequency  and  a  group  velocity  which  is 
incoming.  If  this  incoming  mode  also  satisfies  the  boundary  condition  then  in  the  first 
case  there  is  an  exponentially  growing  energy  and  in  the  second  case  there  is  a  linear 
growth  as  the  incoming  mode  moves  into  the  interior. 

If  there  are  N'  incoming  waves  then  the  generalized  incoming  mode  may  be  written 
M  r 

N' 

U(x,y,t)=  £anuZe“'*  e^~ut\  (41) 

n=l 

with  Im(uj)  >  0.  Substituting  this  into  the  N'  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  pro¬ 
duces  a  matrix  equation  of  the  form 


where  C  is  a  N'  x  N'  matrix  whose  elements  are  the  products  of  the  approximate  left 
eigenvectors  and  the  exact  right  eigenvectors. 

Cmn  =  t&ti?  (43) 

Provided  that  the  right  eigenvectors  are  linearly  independent,  the  requirement  that 
there  is  no  non-trivial  incoming  mode  satisfying  the  boundary  conditions  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement  that  there  in  no  non-trivial  solution  to  the  above  matrix  equation.  Thus 
the  initial-boundary-value  problem  is  well-posed  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  determinant 
of  C  is  non-zero  for  all  real  /  and  complex  m  with  7m(w)  >  0. 

If  the  right  eigenvectors  are  linearly  dependent  then  the  theory  needs  to  be  modified. 
Suppose  for  simplicity  that  there  are  just  two  incoming  waves  and  that  ki  =  k j  and 
uf  =  u*  at  m  —  Merit-  A  general  incoming  mode  may  be  written  as  the  sum  of  two 
incoming  modes  with  amplitudes  a'^aj. 

U{x,y,t)  =  [a'ufe’*'1  +  a'7 - - - (ufe'*“  -  u?e'k")]  «*<**—«)  (44) 

V-  Merit  '  '  ■ 

By  construction  the  second  mode  is  finite  in  the  limit  m  — *  wcr,j,  and  so  if  the  limit 
is  defined  to  be  the  value  at  m  =  Merit  then  this  expression  is  the  correct  general  solution 
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to  the  eigenvalue  problem 


dU 

ujU  =  A—+IBV 
ox 


subject  to  the  condition  U  — *  0  as  x  — ►  oo. 

The  amplitudes  01,3  and  a'12  are  related  by 


where 


1  l/(u-werit) 
0  -l/(u-uerit) 


Substituting  this  into  the  boundary  conditions  gives 


By  continuity,  the  requirement  for  well-poeedness  is  that  det(CT)  =  det(C)det(T)  /»  0 
as  w— 'Vera.  Since  det(T)  =  0(w-werit)_1,  this  requires  that  det(C)  =  0(w-wer,<),  or 
equivalently  that 

^det(C)  *0.  (49) 

More  generally,  we  conjecture  that  if  the  N'  right  eigenvectors  collapse  to  Nn  linearly 
independent  eigenvectors  at  some  we„(  then  the  requirement  for  well-posedness  is  that 
det(C)  =  O(w-ojcr,t)^'_/v,,)  or  equivalently  that 

qN'-N" 

^v^det (C)  *  0.  (50) 

^eril 

Engquist  and  Majda  conjectured  that  the  second  order  approximation  is  always  well- 
posed,  but  we  vnll  see  in  the  next  section  that  this  is  not  true  for  the  Euler  equations. 
TYefethen  and  Halpern  have  proved  that  the  boundary  conditions  for  the  scalar  wave 
equation  which  come  from  the  second  and  higher  order  Taylor  series  expansions  in  1* / wl 
are  ill-posed  [14].  Thus  it  seems  likely  that  for  the  differential  system  of  equations  which 
we  are  considering  the  higher  order  Taylor  series  approximations  may  be  ill-posed. 


2.8  Reflection  coefficients 


The  calculation  of  reflection  coefficients  is  very  similar  to  the  well-poaednesa  analysis. 
A  general  solution  with  a  given  frequency  w  and  wavenumber  /  can  be  written  as  a  sum 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  modes. 

’  N'  N 

U(x,y,t)=  £a«ii*e“»‘  +  £  (51) 

n=l  n=N<+l 

Substituting  this  into  the  approximate  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  gives 

(  ai  \  {  °^  +  l  \ 


where  C  is  the  same  matrix  as  in  the  well-posednes  analysis  and  D  is  defined  by 

Dmn  =  niu&M. 


If  the  initial-boundary-value  problem  is  well-posed  C  is  non-singular  and  so  Eq.  (52) 
can  be  solved  to  obtain 


<*i  a/v<+i 

=  -C~lD  : 


This  equation  relates  the  amplitudes  of  the  incoming  waves  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
outgoing  waves,  so  -C~lD  is  the  matrix  of  reflection  coefficients. 

Since  v%lu*  =  0  if  m/n,  the  off-diagonal  elements  of  C  and  the  elements  of  D  can 
be  re-expressed  as 

Cmn  =  04-®m)«£>  (55) 

Dmn  —  fom~vm)uNHn-  (5®) 

Because  the  elements  on  the  diagonal  of  C  are  0(1),  C_1  is  0(1)  and  hence  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  reflection  coefficents  for  //w  <  1  depends  solely  on  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  D.  Using  the  one-dimensional  approximation  w^-v^  =  0(l/ui).  Hence 
D  =  0(1/uj)  in  general  and  the  reflection  coefficients  will  be  0(l/w).  Similarly,  using  the 
approximate  two-dimensional  boundary  condition  gives  reflection  coefficients  which  are 
0(//«)». 
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3  Application  to  Euler  Equations 

3.1  Dispersion  relation 

When  the  linearized,  unsteady,  two-dimensional  Euler  equations  are  expressed  in 
primitive  form,  meaning  that  U,  the  vector  of  independent  variables,  is  defined  by 


then  the  coefficient  matrices  A  and  B  are  as  follows. 


^  u  p  0  0^ 

o 

<a. 

o 

0  u  0  - 

0  V  0  0 

f 

,  B  = 

- 

0  0  u  0 

o 

o 

<s 

^0  'ip  0  u  ) 

^  0  0  7P  V  J 

The  analysis  is  greatly  simplified  if  the  unsteady  perturbations  and  the  steady  vari¬ 
ables  in  A  and  B  are  all  non-dimensionalized  using  the  steady  density  and  speed  of 
sound.  With  this  choice  of  non-dimensionalization  the  matrices  A  and  B  become 


u  1  0  0 
0  u  0  1 
0  0  u  0 
0  1  0  u 


t;  0  1  0 
0  v  0  0 
0  0  v  1 
0  0  1  v 


The  variables  u  and  v  in  the  above  matrices  are  now  the  Mach  numbers  in  the  z 
and  y  directions. 

Following  the  analytic  theory  described  earlier,  we  first  obtain  the  dispersion  rela¬ 
tion. 


det(-w/+lA+/JS)  =  det 


uk  +  vl-ui  k  l  0 

0  uk+vl-w  0  k 

0  0  uk+vl  —  u  l 

0  k  l  uJfc-f -vI-oj 


=  (u k  +  vl  —  w)*  ((ufc  +  vl  -  <jj )2  -  k2  —  l2^j 
=  0 


The  first  two  roots  are  clearly  identical. 


*1,2  = 


UJ 


-  vl 


(61) 


Let  ns  assume  that  u  >  0  and  we  are  concerned  with  defining  boundary  conditions 
for  an  inflow  boundary  at  x  =  0  and  an  outflow  boundary  at  x  =  1.  If  Im[u>)  >  0 
then  >  0,  and  if  /m(w)  =  0  then  =  u  >  0.  In  either  case  these  satisfy  the 

conditions  for  right-travelling  waves,  which  are  incoming  waves  at  the  inflow  boundary 
and  outgoing  waves  at  the  outflow  boundary. 

The  other  two  roots  are  given  by 


^1  -  u2^  k 2  -  2u(t>/  -  u)k  -  (vl  -  w)2  +  /2  =  0  (62) 


u(vl  -  <jj)  ±  v/uJ(t;/  -  uj)2  +  (1  -  u2)(t il  -  a/)2  -  /2(1  -  u2) 
_  __ 

=  — (^-v[u-vl)  ±yJ(v-vl)i-( l-u2)/2j 


(w-t//)(-u  ±  S) 

1-u2 

(63) 

where 

5  =  yjl-(l-u2)l2/(uj-vl)2 

(64) 

Hence  the  third  and  fourth  roots  are  defined  by, 

(w-vI)(-u+S) 

*3  = 

1-u2 

(65) 

(w-vi)(-u-S) 

*<  -  1-u* 

(66) 

Now  we  must  be  extremely  careful  with  which  branch  of  the  complex  square  root 
function  is  used  in  defining  S.  If  u  is  real  and  52  is  real  and  positive,  then  after  some 
straightforward  algebra  we  obtain 


dki  _ 

-u+l/S 

dui 

1-u2 

du 

1-u2 

^  dkl  = 

-u+l/S 

dk 4  _ 

-u  - 1/5 

duj 

1-u2 

d<jj 

1-u2 

dki 

-u-  1/S 

(67) 

(68) 


If  u  >  1  then  S2  >  1,  and  hence  it  follows  that  both  jjj-  and  are  positive  and  so 
both  waves  are  right-running  which  is  what  one  expects  for  supersonic  flow.  However 
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there  are  very  few  turbomachines  with  axially  supersonic  flow  and  so  henceforth  we  will 
assume  that  0  <  u  <  1. 

If  u  <  1  and  we  take  the  positive  real  branch  for  S,  then  0  <  S  <  1  and  hence 
is  positive  but  is  negative.  Thus  the  third  wave  is  a  right-running  wave,  but  the 
fourth  is  left-running.  It  can  be  proved  that  if  u>  and/or  S*  are  complex  then  one  of  the 
two  roots  for  k  has  positive  imaginary  part,  while  the  other  has  a  negative  imaginary 
part.  To  be  consistent  with  the  results  when  SJ  is  real  and  positive,  jfcs  is  defined  to 
be  the  root  with  positive  imaginary  component  so  that  it  corresponds  to  a  complex 
right-running  wave,  and  k 4  remains  a  left-running  wave. 
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3.2  Eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors 
3.2.1  Root  1:  entropy  wave 


uj  —  vl 

jfcj  =  - ,  £*;  =  uki  +  vl 

u 

Substituting  for  ui  gives 

0  ki  l  0 
0  0  0  ki 

0  0  0  / 
0  ki  l  0 

and  by  observation  one  obtains  a  right  eigenvector 


and  a  corresponding  left  eigenvector 


uf  =  (  -1  0  0  1  ). 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


(72) 


The  vector  ef,  which  is  needed  to  construct  the  non-relecting  boundary  conditions, 
is  calculated  following  the  procedure  given  in  the  theory  section. 


=  -ufA 


=  (-10 


This  choice  of  eigenvectors  corresponds  to  the  entropy  wave.  This  can  be  verified  by 
noting  that  the  only  non-zero  term  in  the  right  eigenvector  is  the  density,  so  that  the 
wave  has  varying  entropy,  no  vorticity  and  constant  pressure.  Also,  the  left  eigenvector 
‘measures’  entropy  in  the  sense  that  u \U  is  equal  to  the  linearized  entropy,  6p-6p 
(remembering  that  e  =  l  because  of  the  non-dimensionalization). 

The  eigenvectors  we  only  determined  to  within  an  arbitrary  factor;  i.e.  they  may  be 
multplied  by  an  arbitary  constant  or  function  of  A  and  they  would  still  be  eigenvectors. 
In  the  case  of  both  this  root  and  the  other  roots  the  arbitary  factor  was  chosen  to  give 
the  simplest  possible  form  for  the  eigenvectors  subject  to  the  one  restriction  that  at 
A  =  0,  uLuR  =  1.  This  restriction  gives  the  orthonormal  form  for  the  vectors  w  which 
was  assumed  in  the  theory  section,  Eq.  (21). 
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3.2.2  Root  2:  vorticity  wave 


<jJ  —  vl 


in  =  ukj  +  vl 


By  inspection,  a  second  set  of  right  and  left  eigenvectors  for  the  multiple  root  is 
given  by 

'  0  \  f  0  > 

p  —  ui/w  — uA 

«?  =  .  ,  =  .  (75) 

t ikj/ijJ  1  — vA 


t»j  —  (  0  -til/ui  uki/u  0  ) 

=  (  0  -uA  1  -  t/A  0  ) 


Hence, 


=  (0  -uA  1-uA  -A  )  (77) 

This  root  corresponds  to  the  vorticity  wave,  which  can  be  verified  by  noting  that  the 
right  eigenvector  gives  a  wave  with  vorticity,  but  uniform  entropy  and  pressure.  Since 
the  first  two  roots  are  a  multiple  root  we  must  check  that  the  chosen  right  and  left 
eigenvectors  satisfy  the  necessary  orthogonality  relations. 


It  is  easily  verified  that  these  are  correct. 


VvV 


V  v.v.v 
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3.2.3  Root  3:  downstream  running  pressure  wave 


,  (W- !//)($“  U) 

*s — 


(80) 


The  eigenvectors  are  derived  by  the  usual  method. 

(  uki  +  vl-u  ks  l 


—  u)I  +  k$A  +  IB  — 


0 

0 

0 


uifcs  +  v/- w  0 

0  uki  -rvl-u) 

kS  l 


0 

ki 
l 

uks  +  vl-u>  J 


(81) 


«3  = 


f  u>-ukg-vl  ^ 

f  l-(l-t>A)uS  ' 

l+u 

ki 

1 

(l-t>A)(S— u) 

2  ui 

l 

~  2(1 -u) 

(l-u*)A 

k  oj-uki-vl  j 

^  1  — (1  — t;A)u5  j 

(82) 


JL  _  1  +  u 


«s  =  - (  0  ks  l  u-uks-vl  ) 

U I 


=  (  0  (l-vA)(S-u)  (l-uJ)A  1-(1-vA)uS  )  (83) 


- 


Ds  =  1  +  UU*A 

=  —  (  0  ui-vl 

u l  u(w  -  vl )  +  (1 

<*» 

-< 

» 

I 

o 

II 

uA  (l-vA)S  ) 

(84) 


This  root  corresponds  to  an  isentropic,  irrotational  pressure  wave,  travelling  down¬ 
stream  provided  u  >  —  1 . 
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3.2.4  Root  4:  upstream  running  pressure  wave 


*4  =  - 


(w-  t>/)(S+u) 


l-ul 


The  eigenvectors  are  derived  by  the  usual  method. 


—  u>I  +  k+A  +  IB  — 


f  uki+vl-u  ki 

0  ukt+vl-w 

0  0 

0  Jfc< 


/ 

0 


uki +vI-uj 

l 


0 

l 

uki  +  vl-ui  J 


^  u-uk^-vl  N 

^  1  +  (1-vA)u5  N 

u*-  — 

*4 

1 

-(l-vA)(S+u) 

*  2ui 

/ 

~  2(1  + u) 

(l-ul)A 

^  <jj-uki~vl 

^  1  +  (1-vA)uS  j 

■f  = 


1  —  ti 


1 


(  0  kt  l  u-ukt-vl  ) 


•f 


1  —  u 


U  4  A 


= - (  0  U)  —  vl  ul  u(ui  -  v/)  +  (l  — UJ)A;4  ) 


w 


=  (  0  -(1-vA)  -uA  (l-vA)S  ) 


(85) 


(86) 


(87) 


=  —  (0  -(l-t/A)(S+u)  (l-uJ)A  l  +  (l-t/A)uS)  (88) 


(89; 


This  root  corresponds  to  an  isentropic,  irrotational  pressure  wave,  travelling  up¬ 
stream  provided  u  <  1 . 
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3.3  One-dimensional,  unsteady  b.c.’s 

If  the  computational  domain  is  0  <  *  <  1 ,  and  0  <  u  <  1 ,  then  the  boundary  at  i  =  0 
is  an  inflow  boundary  with  incoming  waves  corresponding  to  the  first  three  roots,  and 
the  boundary  at  z  =  1  is  an  outflow  boundary  with  just  one  incoming  wave  due  to  the 
fourth  root. 

When  A  =  0,  5  =  1,  and  so  the  right  eigenvectors  wR  are 


w\  ~ 


*1  ~ 


and  the  left  eigenvectors  w1  are 


are 

icf  =  (-1 

0 

0 

1 ) 

*2  =  (  0 

0 

1 

0  ) 

«3  =  (  0 

1 

0 

1 ) 

8 

il 

o 

-1 

0 

1 ) 

Hence  the  transformation  to,  and  from,  1-D  characteristic  variables  is  given  by  the 
following  two  matrix  equations. 

(  ci\  (  -1  0  0  1  W  6p  > 

c,  =  0  0  10  «» 

cs  0  10  1  Sv 

,c4  0  —1  0  1  /  \  Sp  , 


-1  0 
0  0 


Sp,Su,Sv  and  6p  are  the  perturbations  from  the  uniform  flow  about  which  the  Euler 
equations  were  linearized,  and  ci.cj.cs  and  c«  are  the  amplitudes  of  the  four  charac¬ 
teristic  waves.  At  the  inflow  boundary  the  correct  unsteady,  non-reflecting,  boundary 
conditions  are 


WWW! 


Wl 
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while  at  the  outflow  boundary  the  correct  non-reflecting  boundary  condition  is 

c4  =  0  (95) 

The  standard  numerical  method  for  implementing  these  is  to  calculate  or  extrapolate 
the  outgoing  characteristic  values  from  the  interior  domain,  and  then  use  Eq.  (93)  to 
reconstruct  the  solution  on  the  boundary. 
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3.4  Exact,  two-dimensional,  single-frequency  b.c.’s 


The  construction  of  the  exact,  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  for  a  linear,  two- 
dimensional,  single-frequency  solution  begins  by  performing  a  Fourier  decomposition  of 
the  flow  field  at  the  boundary.  Whereas  before  we  assumed  that  the  field  was  periodic 
with  period  2x,  we  will  now  be  more  specifically  concerned  with  turbomachinery  appli¬ 
cations,  and  will  consider  a  problem  in  which  the  pitch  is  P  and  the  inter-blade  phase 
angle  is  a.  In  this  case  the  Fourier  decomposition  of  U  at  the  boundary  can  be  written 


U{0,y,t)  =  ^Um(t)eil^> 


where 


);  J' U{0,y,t)e-*- dy, 


2  xm+0 


Using  the  expressions  for  v1  derived  earlier,  the  exact,  two-dimensional,  single¬ 
frequency,  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  at  the  inflow  are 


0  -uA  1-vA 


0  1-t/A  uA  (l-vA)S 


um  =  o, 


and  at  the  outflow  the  boundary  condition  is 


(o  -(I-vA)  -uA  (l-vA)S  )um  =  0. 


A  and  hence  S  are  functions  of  lm/v  and  so  depend  on  the  mode  number  m. 


How  these  conditions  are  implemented  depends  greatly  on  the  numerical  method 
being  used  to  solve  the  linear,  differential  equations  in  the  interior.  The  most  efficient 
methods  begin  by  expressing  the  flow  field  as  the  real  part  of  a  complex  amplitude 
multiplying  a  complex  oscillation  in  time. 


U(x,y,t)  =  Uc~ 


The  direct  class  of  methods  now  treat  the  amplitude  U  as  a  function  of  x  and  y 
only,  and  substitutes  this  definition  into  the  equations  of  mtoion  to  obtain  a  spatial, 
partial  differential  equation  for  U.  This  is  then  spatially  discretized  in  some  manner 
and  solved  by  an  iterative  or  direct  matrix  solution  method.  Following  this  approach 
the  exact,  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions  can  be  introduced  and  solved  directly. 


v  V  V  'V.-.V-.  V 
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This  was  done  by  Hail,  and  the  full  details  and  some  results  are  presented  in  his  thesis 
[15)  and  a  recent  paper  [8j. 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  still  treat  the  complex  amplitude  U  as  time- varying. 
In  this  way  one  obtains  an  unsteady,  partial  differential  equation  for  U  which  can 
be  solved  by  a  time-marching  method  and  integrated  in  time  until  U  converges  to  a 
steady-state  giving  the  correct  complex  amplitudes.  This  approach  was  developed  by 
Ni  for  the  isentropic,  linearized  Euler  equations  [16].  The  exact,  non-reflecting  boundary 
conditions  can  still  be  used,  but  now  one  must  be  concerned  with  implementing  them 
in  a  manner  that  gives  the  correct  result  in  the  converged  steady-state  but  is  also  stable 
during  the  pseudo-time-evolution  process.  This  requires  that  the  associated  initial- 
boundary- value  problem  be  well-posed.  To  achieve  this  let  us  first  express  the  non¬ 
reflecting  boundary  conditions  in  terms  of  the  spatial  Fourier  transforms  of  the  one¬ 
dimensional  characteristic  variables. 


Um  = 


-10*  I 
0  0  *  -I 
0  10  0 
0  0  I  I 


Hence  the  inflow  boundary  condition  is 


0  1-vA  -*A(u+l) 


*A(u- 1) 


0  uA  *(l-vA)(l  +  S)  -*(l~vA)(l-S) 


and  the  outflow  equation  is 


(o  -uA  - |(l-vA)(l-S)  *(l-vA)(l-| -S)  ) 


These  equations  can  now  be  solved  to  obtain  the  incoming  characteristics  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  outgoing  ones. 


(!-«)*  . 

(l  +  S)(l-vA)  4 

(!-«)’**  - 

(i+sm-vA)’  4  y 


(106) 


2uA  .  1-S. 

C*~  (l-vA)(l  +  5)C|  +  1  +  5CS 

In  inverting  the  inflow  matrix  the  following  identity  was  used  to  eliminate  A*(l  ±u). 

(l-u’)A1  =  (l-i>A)*(l  +  S)(l-S)  (107) 

Note  that  in  the  resulting  inflow  equation  (l  +  S)(l-vA)  remains  finite  as  (l-t/A)— *0, 
and  so  the  reflection  coefficient  is  never  infinite. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  if  the  incoming  one-dimensional  characteristics  are 
set  to  zero  then  the  initial-boundary-value  problam  is  well-posed.  This  suggests  that 
the  evolutionary  process  for  this  problem  will  be  well-posed  if  we  lag  the  updating  of 
the  incoming  characteristics. 


a  (  (l-ti)A  .  . 

^  c,  =o  (l+S)(l-vA)C4  C*  (108) 

V  *»  /  (1-«)*AS  .  . 

V  (l  +  5)s(l-vA)*C4  Cs  ) 


dc< 

dt 


2uA 

(l-vA)(l  +  S)CJ  + 


(109) 


This  is  the  one  numerical  boundary  condition  in  this  report  which  the  author  has  not 
yet  implemented,  and  so  the  correct  value  for  a  is  not  clear.  Choosing  too  large  a  value 
for  a  may  lead  to  ill-posedness  and  numerical  instability.  Choosing  too  small  a  value 
will  lead  to  a  poor  convergence  rate.  Some  numerical  experimentation  may  be  needed 
to  obtain  the  best  value  for  a.  As  before,  the  outgoing  characteristics  can  be  obtained 
by  extrapolation  or  calculation  from  the  interior  solution,  and  then  the  solution  on 
the  boundary  can  be  reconstructed  by  first  converting  back  to  the  Fourier-transformed 
primitive  variables,  and  finally  back  to  the  primitive  variables  in  the  physical  domain. 
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3.5  Exact,  two-dimensional,  steady  b.c.’i 


The  exact,  two-dimensional  steady  boundary  conditions  are  essentially  the  exact, 
two-dimensional  single-frequency  boundary  conditions  in  the  limit  w  — »  0.  Again  one 
begins  by  Fourier  transforming  the  solution  along  the  boundary,  and  then  constructing 
boundary  conditions  for  each  Fourier  mode.  If  the  mode  number  m  is  non-zero,  then 


lim  S(A) 


(110) 


I 


vj 


where 


*  sign^y'l-u^-t/2  , 
-sign(v)v^u,  +  vi-l  , 


u2  +  t>2  <  1 
u2  +  t/1  >  1 


(111) 


The  reason  for  the  choice  of  sign  functions  in  the  definition  of  f3,  is  that  for  supersonic 
flow  5  must  be  positive,  as  discussed  when  5  was  first  defined,  and  for  subsonic  flow 
5  must  be  consistent  with  /m(lfcj)  >  0.  To  check  that  we  have  satisfied  this  latter 
condition,  the  steady-state  values  of  the  four  wavenumbers  are 


If  u2  +  v3  <  1  then 


fc  l 


ki 


ks 


*4 


Vj_ 

u 

vj_ 

u 

vl(-u+S)  _  uvl+pi 
1-u2  1-u2 

vl(-tt-S)  _  u vl—fil 
1-u2  1-u2 


Im(ki)  = 


|/|\/1-U2- V2 
1-u2 


>  0 


and  so  the  condition  is  indeed  satisfied. 


(112) 


(113) 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  discussing  the  supersonic  Sow  condition  we  are 
still  assuming  that  the  Sow  is  axially  subsonic,  u<  1,  and  so  there  are  three  incoming 
characteristics  at  the  inflow  boundary  and  one  incoming  characteristic  at  the  outflow 
boundary. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  the  steady-state  left  eigenvectors  t1.  Since  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  multiply  the  eigenvectors  by  any  function  of  A,  we  will  slightly  modify  the 
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definition  given  in  the  theory  section  in  order  to  keep  the  limits  finite  as  A  -»  0. 


4  =  limrf  =  (  -1  0 

0 

1 ) 

4  =  JimM  =  (  0  -u 

- 

v  - 

4  =  =  (  0  -v 

u 

0 ) 

4  =  =  (  0  v 

-u 

p ) 

Using  these  vectors,  the  exact,  two-dimensional,  steady-state,  non-reflecting  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  at  the  inflow  are 

(  -1  0  0  1  > 

0  -u  -v  -1  Um  =  0,  (115) 

^  0  -v  u  P  J 

and  at  the  outflow  the  boundary  condition  is 

(  0  V  -u  p)um  =  0.  (116) 

For  subsonic  flow,  f)  depends  on  /  and  hence  the  mode  number  m.  For  supersonic  flow, 
P  does  not  depend  on  /  and  so  the  boundary  conditions  are  the  same  for  each  Fourier 
mode  other  than  m=0. 

As  with  the  single-frequency  boundary  conditions  we  now  transform  from  primitive 
variables  into  characteristic  variables.  The  inflow  boundary  condition  becomes 


10  0  0 
0  -v  -jKl+u)  — |(i  — «) 
0  u  \{P-v)  jOHv) 


and  the  outflow  equation  becomes 

(  0  -u  £(£+«)  \{0~v)  ) 


Solving  to  obtain  the  incoming  characteristics  as  a  function  of  the  outgoing  ones 
gives 


-(£9-  . 

&  J 


TTTT7T 


(120) 
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and 


*•-(£)*-(&)*■ 

In  inverting  the  inflow  matrix  we  twice  used  the  following  identity. 

(l+ti)(l-u)  =  -(/9+v)(/9-v) 


(121) 


I 

t 


i 

i 

J 


To  ensure  the  well-posedness  of  the  evolutionary  process,  these  equations  are  again 
lagged. 


(122) 


(123) 


Numerical  experience  indicates  that  a  suitable  choice  for  a  is  1/P.  This  completes 
the  formulation  of  the  boundary  conditions  for  all  of  the  Fourier  modes  except  m  =  0, 
which  corresponds  to  I  =  0  which  is  the  average  mode.  For  this  mode  the  user  specifies 
the  changes  in  the  incoming  one-dimensional  characteristics  in  order  to  achieved  certain 
average  flow  conditions.  For  example  at  the  inflow  the  three  incoming  characteristics  can 
be  determined  by  specifying  the  average  entropy,  flow  angle  and  stagnation  enthalpy, 
and  at  the  outflow  boundary  the  one  incoming  characteristic  can  be  determined  by 
specifying  the  average  exit  pressure.  Full  details  of  this  numerical  procedure  are  given 
in  a  separate  report  [11],  which  also  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  these  steady-state 
nonreflecting  boundary  conditions.  It  also  tackles  the  problems  caused  by  the  fact 
that  because  we  have  used  a  linear  theory  we  can  get  second-order  non-uniformities  in 
entropy  and  stagnation  enthalpy  across  the  inflow  boundary.  These  are  undesirable, 
and  can  be  avoided  by  modifying  one  of  the  inflow  boundary  conditions,  and  replacing 
another  be  the  constraint  of  uniform  stagnation  enthalpy.  The  report  also  shows  how 
the  same  boundary  condition  approach  can  be  used  to  match  together  two  stator  and 
rotor  calculations,  so  that  the  interface  is  treated  in  a  average,  conservative  manner. 
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3.6  Approximate,  two-dimensional,  unsteady  b.c.’s 
3.6.1  Second-order  b.c.’s 


Following  the  theory  presented  earlier,  the  second  order  non-refiecting  boundary  con¬ 
ditions  are  obtained  by  taking  the  second-order  approximation  to  the  left  eigenvectors 
vL  in  the  limit  A  »  0.  In  this  limit  5  » 1  and  so  one  obtains  the  following  approximate 
eigenvectors. 


=  (-1  0 

0 

1  ) 

^  =  (  0  -uA 

1  —  vA 

-A  ) 

=  (  0  1-vA 

uA 

l-t»A  ) 

=  (0  -(1-vA) 

-uA 

1-vA  ) 

(124) 


The  second  step  is  to  multiply  by  u>  and  replace  ui  by  and  /  by  This  gives 
the  inflow  boundary  condition 


/ 

-1 

0 

0 

1 

\ 

dU 

f  0 

0 

0  0 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

aT  + 

0 

u 

v  1 

V 

0 

1 

0 

1 

J 

u 

V 

-u  V 

J 

dU 

A  — 
dy 


(125) 


and  the  outflow  boundary  condition 


/  \  dU  t  \  au 

(°  -1  0  Oarn0  -v  u  v)*r  =  °- 


dV_ 

dy 


(126) 


For  implementation  purposes  it  is  preferable  to  rewrite  these  equations  using  one¬ 
dimensional  characteristics. 


d_ 

dt 


(  Cl  ^ 

f  0 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

f  cx  } 

Cl 

+ 

0 

V 

§(!+«) 

aoir— 

H- 
1  1 
£ 

d 

dy 

Cl 

Cl 

V  I 

l  0 

-u 

V 

\ c* ) 

=  0 


(127) 


(  C\  ^ 


^+(o  »  0  .) 


d_ 

dy 


C] 
ci 

V  J 


=  0. 


(128) 


The  outgoing  characteristics  can  be  extrapolated  or  calculated  from  the  interior, 
and  the  incoming  characteristics  can  be  calculated  by  integrating  these  equations  in 
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tim»  using  an  appropriate  method,  which  in  many  cases  could  probably  be  the  same 
as  is  used  for  the  interior,  partial  differential  equations.  Before  using  these  conditions 
however,  we  must  check  whether  or  not  they  form  a  well-posed  initial-boundary-value 
problem.  If  they  do  not  then  no  matter  how  they  are  implemented  they  will  produce  a 
divergent  solution  on  a  sufficiently  fine  grid. 


3.6.2  Analysis  of  well-posedness 


The  well-posedness  of  the  second  approximation  non-reflecting  boundary  conditions 
can  be  analyzed  using  the  theory  discussed  earlier.  To  simplify  the  analysis  we  shift  to 
a  frame  of  reference  which  is  moving  with  speed  v  in  the  y-direction.  The  transformed 
equations  of  motion  and  boundary  conditions  then  correspond  to  v  =  0  which  simplifies 
the  algebra,  and  well-posedness  in  this  frame  of  reference  is  clearly  both  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  well-posedness  in  the  original  frame  of  reference. 


At  the  inflow  boundary  there  are  three  incoming  waves  and  the  generalized  incoming 
mode  is 


U(x,y,t)  =  |]T  e'(,|'~w*) 

(129) 

with  7m(w)  >  0.  Using  the  assumption  that  v  =  0  the  wave  numbers 

are  given  by 

(jJ 

k1  =  k2  =  - 
u 

(130) 

L.  __  «(S-U) 

*3  =  ,  2 

1-u* 

(131) 

where 

S  =  \Jl  —  (1  -u2)A2 

(132) 

with  the  correct  square  root  being  taken  in  the  definition  of  5  to  ensure  that  if  w  and 
S  are  both  real  then  5  is  positive,  and  if  w  or  5  is  complex  then  Im(k3)  >  0.  Following 
the  procedure  presented  in  the  theory  section,  we  obtain  the  critical  matrix  C. 


C=  0  l+u2A2  0  (133) 

\0  0  j(5-f-l  +  u(l  +  u)Al)  j 

If  w  =  +»u|/|  (satisfying  the  condition  that  /m(w)  >0),  then  A2  =  -u2  and  S  =  1/u  (with 
the  correct  branch  of  the  square  root  being  taken  to  ensure  that  fm(fcj)  >  0).  Hence, 
for  this  value  of  w, 

/  1  0  0  > 

C=  0  0  0  (1?4) 

,0  0  0, 
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so  there  is  clearly  a  non-trivial  incoming  mode,  U(x,y,t)  =  aju£e,(k**+<1'  w‘\  and  the 
inflow  boundary  conditions  are  ill-posed. 

It  may  appear  that  there  is  a  second  incoming  mode,  U(x,y,t)  =  asufe^k**+lv~vt\ 
but  this  is  actually  a  multiple  of  the  first,  because  when  w  =  tu|/|,  fcj  =  kj  and  u*  is  a 
multiple  of  uf .  This  degenerate  situation  was  discussed  in  the  theory  section,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  easily  verified  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  =  iu(/|,  det(C)  =  0(w-werit)3 
and  the  initial-boundary-value  problem  is  ill-posed  with  just  one  ill-posed  mode. 

At  the  outflow  the  generalized  incoming  mode  is 

U  (*,  y,  t)  =  ti?  e*4  vOi'—O  (135) 

with  7m(w)  >  0.  Since  v  =  0  the  wave  number  is  given  by 

a/(5  +  u) 

*4  =  — : - 5- 

1  —  Ur 

Again  the  correct  square  root  must  be  taken  in  the  definition  of  5  to  ensure  that  if  0/ 
and  5  are  both  real  then  5  is  positive,  and  if  0/  or  S  is  complex  then  Im(k^)  <0.  Since 
there  is  now  only  one  incoming  mode,  the  matrix  C  is  simply  a  scalar. 

C=  i(S  +  l-u(l-u)A2)  (137) 

The  outflow  boundary  conditions  are  ill-posed  if  there  is  a  solution  to 

5  =  -1  +  u(l-u)A2  (138) 

Squaring  this  equation  gives 

1  -  (l-u*)AJ  =  1  -  2u(l  — u)A2  +  ti2(l-u)lA4  (139) 

Solving  for  A  gives  A2  =  -1/u2.  This  implies  that  u>  =  +t'uj/|  and  S  =  1/u,  as  with 
the  inflow  analysis.  However,  when  these  values  are  substitutec  back  into  Eq.  (138)  we 
obtain 

I  -  _1  _  IZJI  -  _I 

u  u  u 

This  inconsistent  equation  contradicts  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  incoming  mode 
which  satisfies  the  boundary  conditions,  and  sio  we  conclude  that  the  outflow  boundary 
condition  is  well-posed. 

3.6.3  Modified  boundary  conditions 

To  overcome  the  ill-poeedness  of  the  inflow  boundary  conditions  we  modify  the  third 
inflow  boundary  condition.  To  do  this  we  note  that  we  have  been  overly  restrictive  in 
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requiring  v$  to  be  orthogonal  to  uf  and  uf .  Since  the  first  two  inflow  boundary 
conditions  already  require  that  ai  =  aj  =  0,  we  only  really  require  that  Pj  is  orthogonal 
to  uf .  Thus  we  propose  a  new  definition  of  which  is  equal  to  (®s )»w  plus  A  times 
some  multiple  of  the  leading  order  term  in  Fj . 

«s=(0  1  uA  1  )  +  Am  0  0  1  0)  (141) 

The  variable  m  will  be  chosen  to  minimize  »j  uf,  which  controls  the  magnitude 
of  the  reflection  coefficient,  and  at  the  same  time  will  produce  a  well-posed  boundary 
condition.  The  motivation  for  this  approach  is  that  the  second  approximation  to  the 
scalar  wave  equation  is  well-posed  and  produces  fourth  order  reflections  [4] . 

Substituting  definitions  gives 

*s«?  =  \  (j^)  (“S  +  1  +  (l+u)(m+u)AJ)  •  (142) 

Now  5(A)  =  l-i(l-u1)AJ+0(A4),  so  the  reflection  coefficient  is  fourth  order  if  m  is 
chosen  such  that  m+u  =  —  y(l  —  ti).  Thus  the  new  form  for  Pj  is 

®s  =  (  0  1  -  jA  1)  (143) 

To  prove  the  well-posedness  of  this  new  boundary  condition  we  examine  the  new  C 
matrix  which  is  obtained. 


C=  0  l+uJA2  0 

\  0  -|(l+u)A  I(S+l-|(l-uJ)Al) 


det(C)  =  0  implies  that  either 


5  =  l  +  -(l-u2)A2, 


A2  =  -1/u2. 


Examining  the  first  possibility,  squaring  both  sides  gives 


l-(l-u2)A2  =  1  -  (1  -  u2)A2  +  ±(l-u2)2A4,  (147) 

which  implies  that  A  =  0.  In  this  case  5  =  1  and  so  Eq.  (145)  becomes  -1  =  1  which  is 
inconsistent.  Thus  the  first  possibility  does  not  lead  to  an  ill-posed  mode. 


Vjs’VLV 


The  second  possibility  corresponds  to  w  =  iu|/|.  At  this  frequency  the  second  and 
third  eigenvectors  become  degenerate  and  so  we  must  apply  the  extended  theory  again. 


det(C)  =  (l+*uA)(l-»uA)(5+l”(l-us)Aa) 


£d«<c> 


(148) 

(149) 


Thus  the  problem  is  well-posed  at  the  critical  degenerate  frequency,  and  this  concludes 
the  proof  of  well- posed  ness. 

Transforming  back  into  the  original  frame  of  reference  in  which  v  ^  0,  the  modified 
inflow  boundary  conditions  are 
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(150) 


There  is  also  a  corresponding  modified  outflow  boundary  condition  which  is 

(°  0  +  -»  K1+“)  ” )  I7  =  °-  (»51> 

It  is  easily  proved  that  this  boundary  condition  gives  a  well-posed  problem.  The 
properties  of  this  condition,  and  why  one  might  wish  to  use  it  instead  of  the  second 
order  approximation,  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Finally,  it  is  helpful  to  express  these  boundary  conditions  in  their  one-dimensional 
characteristic  form. 
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3.6.4  Reflection  coefficients 

The  reflection  matrix  for  the  modified  inflow  boundary  conditions  is 
-C~lD  (1 

f\  o  0  \  1  /  0 

=  -  0  l+u2A2  0  o 

Vo  -}(1+«)A  J(S+I-J(I-«»)A»)J  U(fe‘)(-S  +  1-Kl-«*)A*) 


/l-u\  5-l+{(l-ua)A‘ 

V  Vl+tt/  5  +  1- j(l-u2)A2  ) 

There  are  three  things  to  note  in  the  above  result.  Firstly,  the  outgoing  pressure 
wave  produces  no  reflected  entropy  or  vorticity  waves.  Secondly,  the  reflected  pressure 
wave  has  an  amplitude  which  is  0(//u)4.  Lastly,  at  the  cutoff  frequency,  at  which 
A1  =  1/(1 -us)  and  the  x-component  of  the  group  velocity  is  zero,  the  pressure  wave 
reflection  coefficient  is 

The  reflection  coefficient  matrix  for  the  second  order  outflow  boundary  condition  is 


-C~lD  =  - 


(o  0  |(^)(5-1+u(1-u)Aj)  ) 


(— S—  l+u(l -u)A2)  '  2 
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Again  there  are  three  things  to  note.  The  outgoing  entropy  and  vorticity  waves 
produce  no  reflections,  the  outgoing  pressure  wave  produces  a  second  order  reflection, 
and  at  the  cutoff  frequency  the  reflection  coefficient  is  -  j^j.  The  product  of  the  pressure 
wave  reflection  coefficient  i  at  the  cutoff  frequency  is  1 ,  which  is  to  be  expected  because 
at  the  cutoff  frequency  both  pressure  waves  have  zero  group  velocity  in  the  x-direction 
and  so  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them. 

The  reflection  coefficient  matrix  for  the  modified  outflow  boundary  condition  is 
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This  differs  from  the  second  order  outflow  condition  in  that  now  the  outgoing  pres¬ 
sure  wave  produces  a  fourth  order  reflection,  but  the  outgoing  vorticity  wave  produces 
a  first  order  reflection.  Thus  this  boundary  condition  is  preferable  only  in  situations 
where  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  outgoing  vorticity  wave.  As  an  example,  in  the  far- 
field  of  an  oscillating  transonic  airfoil  there  will  be  an  outgoing  vorticity  wave  only  at 
the  outflow  boundary  directly  behind  the  airfoil  because  the  only  vorticity  generation 
mechanisms  are  a  shock  and  the  unsteady  Kutta  condition.  Thus  one  might  use  the 
second  order  boundary  condition  directly  behind  the  airfoil,  and  the  modified  boundary 
condition  on  the  remainder  of  the  outflow  far-field  boundary. 
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3.7  Dimensional  boundary  conditions 


For  convenience,  this  section  lists  all  of  the  boundary  conditions  in  the  original 
dimensional  variables. 


a)  Transformation  to,  and  from,  one-dimensional  characteristic  variables. 
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b)  One-dimensional,  unsteady  b.c.’s. 
Inflow: 


ci 
Ci 
\  c3 


=  0 


Outflow: 


c<  =  0 


c)  Exact,  two-dimensional,  single-frequency  b.c.’s. 
Inflow: 
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dt 
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d)  Exact,  two-dimensional,  steady  b.c.’s. 
Inflow: 


d_ 

dt 


Outflow: 
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e)  Fourth  order,  two-dimensional,  unsteady,  inflow  b.c. 
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f)  Second  order,  two-dimensional,  unsteady,  outflow  b.c. 
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g)  First/fourth  order,  two-dimensional,  unsteady,  outflow  b.c. 
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TASK  IV:  THEORETICAL  MODELLING  OF  STABILITY  AND  UNSTEADINESS 
IN  TRANSONIC  COMPRESSOR  FLOW  FIELDS 

(Investigators:  J.E.  McCune,  E.  Imperatori) 

Summary 

In  the  past  several  months,  we  have  focussed  a  renewed  effort  on  under¬ 
standing  the  flow  structure  in  well-developed  vortex  streets,  inlcuding 
substantial  vortex  cores  similar  to  those  believed  to  be  occurring  behind 
turbomachine  blade  rows.  In  earlier  reports  [1],  [2],  approximate  analyses  of 
the  development  of  total  temperature  separation  due  to  the  inherent  unsteadi¬ 
ness  caused  by  such  structured  blade  wakes  were  described.  More  recently, 
Kurosaka  et  al.  [3]  have  reported  more  extensive  analysis  and  calculations, 
based  on  work  initiated  under  the  present  Grant,  which  elucidate  these  ideas 
with  more  precision.  These  calculations  and  the  experimental  evidence 
indicate  the  presence  of  relatively  large  vortex  cores  in  the  "street"  whose 
size  is  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  inter-vortex  spacing.  Some  important 
features  of  this  intra-wake  structure  are  reported  here. 

I.  Vortex  Streets  With  Finite  Cores 

In  order  to  emphasize  understanding  of  the  intra-wake  vortex  structure, 
we  consider  in  Ref.  [4]  a  classical  vortex  street  of  infinite  extent  in  the 
through-flow  direction.  In  ignoring  the  "development"  phase  of  the  actual 
vortex  street,  we  lose  primarily  information  relating  the  street  parameters  to 
the  blade  row  behavior,  which  we  have  previously  treated.  Thus,  we  focus  on 
the  intra-wake  structure  itself.  In  particular,  for  close  vortex  spacing,  we 
are  able  to  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  "radial-equilibrium"  approximations 
previously  used  to  determine  presssure  and  static  enthalpy  variations  centered 
on  the  cores.  With  these  results,  improved  analysis  and  understanding  of 
"total  temperature"  trends  can  be  achieved. 

In  the  work  of  Ref.  [4],  finite  core  size  is  postulated  on  the  basis  of 
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typical  observed  blade-wake  thickness  -  a  fraction  of  blade  spacing.  The 
intra-wake  flow  is  treated  as  "mainly  inviscid";  the  inner  core  flow  occurs 
almost  without  local  shear  stress  (as  with  "solid-body"  motion,  for  example) 
and  the  outer  flow  is  potential  and  classical  [5].  Between  the  outer  flow  and 
each  "inner-flow"  core,  there  is  a  viscous  region  or  sheath,  accounting  for 
total  pressure  loss  and  the  eventual  sizing  of  the  cores.  The  flow  within  the 
cores  is  determined  by  methods  analogous  to  those  of  Batchelor  [6],  [7]. 

Details  of  this  model  are  reported  in  Ref.  [4]  and  also  in  the  thesis  of 
Weissbein  [8]. 

II.  Typical  Results:  Total  Temperature  Variations  in  a  Vortex  Street 

With  Finite  Cores 

Some  of  the  results  of  our  calculations  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4.1  to 
4.10,  extracted  from  Ref.  [4]. 

In  Fig.  4.1,  the  total  temperature  distribution  in  the  wake  (as  defined 
in  the  laboratory  -  or  observer- frame  of  reference)  is  illustrated  in  terms  of 
total- temperature  contours  in  a  street  of  point  vortices,  ignoring  the  presence 
of  the  inner  cores . 

In  Fig.  4.2,  by  contrast,  similar  contours  are  shown  with  the  cores  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  more  realistic  ultimate  depth  of  the  total  temperature  change, 
which  occurs  within  the  core,  is  shown.  A  magnified  view  of  the  contours 
within  the  core,  for  this  case,  is  given  in  Fig.  4.3. 

Variations  of  these  effects  with  vortex  intensity,  as  measured  by 
r/Uva  h  P,  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4.4,  4.5  and  4.6.  (Here,  r  is  the 
vortex-centered  circulation,  while  "Uv"  is  the  street  speed  relative  to  the 
lab  frame  and  "a"  is  the  longitudinal  inter-core  spacing,  see  Fig.  4.7.)  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  cores  significantly  limit  the  magnitude  of 
total  temperature  separation. 
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Inspection  of  these  results,  together  with  more  examples  in  Ref.  [4], 
also  reveals  the  existence  of  a  maximum  temperature-separation  depth  as  a 
function  of  parameter  T/U^a.  This  can  be  readily  explained  as  follows.  We 
recall  that,  in  a  frame  of  reference  moving  with  the  vortex  street  (i.e.,  not 
the  lab  frame),  the  total  temperature  is  constant  in  this  model.  In  the  lab 
frame,  therefore,  the  total  temperature  varies  in  the  wake  in  a  manner  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  symmetry  properties  of  the  street.  Thus 

AHlab  =  uvr/a 

On  the  other  hand,  Uv  also  decreases  with  r,  in  the  manner 
Uv  =  Uoo  -  cT/a 

where  c  is  a  constant  of  order  unity  and  U*,  is  the  "throughf low"  speed  of  the 
overall  fluid.  Thus 
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implying  the  maximum  observed. 

III .  Pressure  Distribution  in  the  Vortex  Street 

A  very  useful  feature  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  model  is  our  ability 
to  study  specifically  the  static  pressure  variations  in  the  street.  Typical 
pressure  contours  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4.8  through  4.10,  enabling  us  to 
assess  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  the  vortex-centered  "radial-equilibrium" 
approximation  used  in  earlier  analyses.  In  each  case,  the  radial  equilibrium 
model  works  very  well  near  the  vortex  centers  and,  as  expected,  begins  to  fail 
in  the  intermediate  regions  between  the  cores. 

IV.  Next  Steps 

The  vortex  street  model  has  enabled  us  to  look  in  more  detail  at  the 
intra-wake  flow  structure  of  a  multiple-vortex  pattern,  and  verify  that  earlier 
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approximate  calculation  techniques,  including  orbit  calculations,  are  useful. 

To  provide  more  realistic  extensions,  we  now  plan  to  limit  the  spatial  extent 

of  the  wake  model,  including  at  its  beginning  the  initial  development  phases 

associated  with  multiple  vortex  shedding  at  the  blades. 
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DELTA  H  CONTOURS 


4.3:  Blown-up  version  of  Fig.  4.2  for  the  vortex  core 
rotating  clockwise 


4.4:  Energy  separation  contours  for  a  classical  von  Kaman 

point  vortex  street:  7'  =  2,  U'  =  1,  and  t  =  T, 


3.  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THIS  PROGRAM 

Air  Force  Research  in  Aero  Propulsion  Technology  (AFRAPT)  Program 


The  research  at  MIT  is  strongly  tied  in  with  the  AFRAPT  Program.  At 

present,  there  are  eleven  students  working  in  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory 

under  this  training  program.  The  students,  advisors,  and  research  projects  are 

Trainee:  Steven  Allmaras 

Advisor:  Prof.  M.B.  Giles 

Project:  Computation  Techniques  for  Turbomachines  (Unsteady  Flows  in 
Turbomachinery)  (AFOSR) 

Trainee:  Louis  Cattafesta 

Advisor:  Prof.  A.H.  Epstein 

Project:  Fluid  Physics  of  High  Pressure  Ratio  Turbines  ( RRI ) 

Trainee:  Victor  Filipenco  (new) 

Advisor:  Prof.  E.M.  Greitzer 

Project:  Unsteady  Flows  in  Diffusers  for  Hign  Performance  Centrifugal 

Compressors  (GE) 

Trainee:  Daniel  Gysling  (new) 

Advisor:  Prof.  J.  Dugundji 

Project:  Active  Control  of  Aeromechanical  Systems  (AFOSR) 

Trainee:  Douglas  Loose  (new) 

Advisor:  Prof.  Martinez-Sanchez 

Project:  Tip  Clearance  Excited  Rotordynamic  Instabilities  (NASA  LeRC) 

Trainee:  Knox  Millsaps 

Advisor:  Prof.  M.  Martinez-Sanchez 

Project:  Rotor  Dynamic  Instability  Due  to  Alford  Forces  (NASA  MSFC) 

Trainee:  Judith  Pinsley 

Advisor:  Prof.  E.M.  Greitzer 

Project:  Smart  Engines  -  Active  Stabilization  of  Aeromechanical  Systems  (ARO) 

Trainee:  Robert  Plumley  (new) 

Advisor:  Prof.  E.M.  Greitzer/Dr.  C.S.  Tan 

Project:  Unsteady  Phenomena  and  Flow  Instabilities  in  Multistage  Turbo¬ 

machines  (AFOSR) 

Trainee:  Earl  Renaud 

Advisor:  Dr.  C.S.  Tan 

Project:  Three-Dimensional  Vortical  Flows  in  Axial  Turbines  (NASA  LeRC) 


Trainee:  William  Steptoe  (new) 

Advisor:  Prof.  A.H.  Epstein 

Project:  Influence  of  Radial  Temperature  Distribution  Factor  on  Turbine  Heat 

Transfer  Aerodynamics  ( RRI ) 


In  support  of  this  program,  considerable  time  was  spent  during  the  Spring 
of  1987  in  selecting  the  new  candidates  for  Fall  1987,  and  in  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  existing  AFRAPT  students.  In  addition,  a  visit  was  made  to 
AFOSR  in  May  by  Professor  Greitzer  for  a  discussion  of  the  program  with  AFOSR 


Tour  of  Turbomachinery  Research  Centers  in  J. 


apan 

As  part  of  the  effort  under  this  Contract,  Professor  Greitzer  visited 
several  centers  of  turbomachinery  research  in  Japan.  Support  for  travel  and 
lodging  was  provided  by  a  Fellowship  from  the  Japan  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science  (JSPS).  The  host  for  the  visit,  and  the  nominator  for  the  Fellow¬ 
ship,  was  Professor  H.  Takata  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  University  of 
Tokyo.  Profesor  Takata  has  carried  out  several  very  well-planned  research 
projects  on  the  topics  of  stability  enhancement  using  casing  treatment  and 
compressor  rotating  stall,  so  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mutual  interest. 

In  addition  to  spending  time  at  the  University  of  Tokyo,  Professor  Greitzer 
visited  other  university,  government,  and  industry  laboratories  where  fluid 
machinery  research  was  taking  place.  A  copy  of  a  summary  report  written  for 
the  JSPS  is  enclosed  which  includes  an  itinerary.  Three  days  were  spent  at 
the  International  Gas  Turbine  Congress,  where  an  invited  Special  Lecture  was 
presented  entitled  "Unsteady  Flows  in  Turbomachines:  Recent  Advances  and 
Opportunities  for  Control".  A  copy  of  this  paper  is  also  included. 

The  lecture  summarized  the  progress  that  had  been  made  over  approximately 
the  past  decade,  both  experimentally  and  computationally,  on  the  understanding 
of  unsteady  flow  phenomena.  The  general  theme  was  that  there  are  many  situa¬ 
tions  in  which,  although  one  thinks  of  the  flow  as  steady-state,  the  behavior 
is  in  fact  determined  critically  by  unsteady  effects.  Examples  of  this  were 
given.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  opportunities  for  flow  control,  leading 
to  enhanced  performance,  often  also  require  a  knowledge  of  the  unsteady  fluid 
dynamical  processes  that  occur  in  turbomachinery.  To  implement  flow  control, 
therefore,  it  is  crucial  to  have  a  firm  understanding  of  the  unsteady  fluid 
dynamics . 

It  is  planned  to  give  a  report  of  this  trip  as  a  presentation  at  a 
society  meeting  or  in  one  of  the  professional  society  magazines. 
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Edward  M.  Greitzer 

Professor,  Aeronautics  &  Astronautics, 
and  Director,  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  USA 

Introduction  and  Overall  Itinerary 

This  document  comprises  a  report  on  my  activities  in  Japan  under  a  JSPS 
Fellowship  during  the  period  October  11,  1987  (arrival)  to  October  31,  1987 
(departure).  My  host  for  the  visit  was  Professor  H.  Takata,  of  the  Department 
of  Aeronautics,  Tokyo  University.  The  university,  government  and  industrial 
laboratories  visited  during  this  period  were  as  follows: 

Week  1 

October  12  -  University  of  Tokyo,  Department  of  Aeronautics 
October  13  -  University  of  Tokyo,  Department  of  Aeronautics 
October  14  -  National  Aerospace  Laboratory 

October  15  -  University  of  Tokyo,  Department  of  Aeronautics  and  Center  for 
Interdisciplinary  Research 

October  16  -  Aeroengine  and  Space  Division,  Ishikawaj imi-Harima-Heavy 
Industries  (IHI) 

Week  2 

October  21  -  Osaka  University,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
October  22  -  Takasago  Research  and  Development  Center,  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries 

October  23  -  Kyushu  University,  Fukuoka,  Institute  for  Advanced  Material  Study 
and  Departments  of  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering 

Week  3 

October  26  -  International  Gas  Turbine  Congress  (Tokyo) 

October  27  -  International  Gas  Turbine  Congress  (Tokyo) 

October  28  -  International  Gas  Turbine  Congress  (Tokyo) 

October  29  -  Mechanical  Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  Hitachi  Company 

October  30  -  University  of  Tokyo,  Department  of  Aeronautics 

Given  below  is  a  summary  of  the  technical  interactions  and  activities 
during  my  visit.  Due  to  lack  of  space,  not  all  the  individuals  I  met  with  can 
be  mentioned.  I  have  therefore  limited  the  report  to  activities  connected 
with  those  projects  in  which  there  was  significant  overlap  between  the  work 
going  on  in  Japan  and  that  going  on  at  MIT,  so  that  the  discussions  were  ones 
in  which  both  parties  had  a  strong  mutual  interest  and  there  was  good  potential 
for  further  communication. 

At  all  of  the  places  that  I  visited,  I  gave  a  lecture  which  was  an  over¬ 
view  of  all  the  work  going  on  at  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  at  MIT.  At  Osaka 
and  Kyushu,  I  also  presented  some  of  the  computations  that  we  have  made  of 
post-stall  compression  system  transients. 
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Description  of  Academic  Activities 


My  host  for  this  visit,  and  my  principal  contact,  was  Professor  H. 

Takata  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  Tokyo  University.  Professor  Takata 
has  been  involved  for  a  number  of  years  on  problems  of  unsteady  flows  in 
turbomachines.  Two  of  his  particular  research  projects  have  dealt  with  non¬ 
linear  analyses  of  rotating  stall  in  axial  compressors,  and  with  the  mechanism 
of  stability  enhancement  by  compressor  "casing  treatment".  I  mention  these 
because  these  are  also  two  areas  in  which  I  have  been  actively  investigating 
at  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  at  MIT.  There  was  thus  considerable  scope  for 
interaction  between  Professor  Takata  and  his  students  and  myself.  As 
described  below,  this  was  indeed  what  occurred. 

During  the  first  week,  I  spent  three  days  at  the  University  of  Tokyo. 

The  majority  of  this  time  was  at  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  where  there  is 
research  on  the  topic  of  unsteady  flow  in  turbomachines,  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  Takata  and  Kaji.  In  addition,  I  also  visited  the  Institute  of 
Interdisciplinary  Reearch,  where  work  on  unsteady  flow  is  also  being  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Tanida,  Hanamura,  and  Nagashima. 


The  exchange  of  technical  information  can  perhaps  be  characterized  on  two 
levels.  At  the  most  basic,  I  spent  from  an  hour  to  a  whole  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  with  various  faculty  who  described  their  research.  In  addition,  I 
presented  an  overview  of  the  range  of  turbomachinery  and  propulsion  activities 
that  are  being  carried  out  at  MIT.  At  a  more  detailed  level,  however,  I  spent 
some  further  time  with  Professor  Takata  and  several  of  his  graduate  students 
for  in-depth  discussion  of  the  casing  treatment  research  and  the  computations 
of  unsteady  vortex  flows.  This  also  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  show  our 
latest  results  on  compressor  casing  treatment  as  well. 

I  found  the  research  being  conducted  of  great  interest.  For  the  casing 
treatment  work,  the  relative  frame  measurements  that  Takata' s  student  is 
making  appear  to  point  to  the  tip  leakage  flow  as  the  critical  feature  of  the 
process  that  eventually  results  in  rotating  stall.  We  had  formed  the  same 
conclusion,  using  a  quite  different  experimental  configuration.  Takata  and  I 
also  had  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  next  steps  would  be  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  this  complex  flow,  and  I  told  him  of  our  plans  to  see  what  can  be  learned 
from  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  computations,  which  we  are  carrying  out 
in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  American  aircraft  engine  manufacturers. 

During  the  first  week  that  I  was  there,  the  student  was  just  completing  a 
series  of  measurements.  When  I  returned  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  he  had 
finished  these,  and  we  had  further  discussions  of  his  results  and  their  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  initial  contacts  will  lead  to  a  continued 
technical  dialogue  between  the  University  of  Tokyo  and  MIT. 


The  work  of  Professors  Tanida  and  Nagashima  on  unsteady  separation  was 
also  related  to  work  being  carried  out  at  MIT  (by  Professors  Giles  and 
Epstein).  I  was  thus  also  quite  interested  in  their  results,  which  seemed 
complementary  to  the  MIT  work. 

During  this  week,  I  visited  IHI  Aero-Engine  and  Space  Operations  Division 
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in  Mizuho.  My  hosts  were  Mr.  S.  Nagano,  Manager,  Aerodynamics  and  Noise 
Group,  whom  I  had  met  before  on  several  occasions,  and  Mr.  Aono,  General 
Manager  of  the  Research  and  Development  Department.  Technical  discussions 
were  carried  on  with  the  compressor  and  noise  groups.  A  visit  was  also  made 
to  the  National  Aerospace  Laboratory,  with  Dr.  H.  Kobayashi  acting  as  my  host. 


During  the  second  week,  I  visited  two  other  universities,  Osaka  and 
Kyushu.  My  host  at  Osaka  was  Professor  Miyake,  who  has  an  axial  compressor 
experiment  examining  tip  clearance  flows  and  their  effect  on  stall.  He  is 
also  interested  in  design  procedures  for  three-dimensional  flows,  and  has 
examined  the  utility  of  a  method  developed  jointly  at  MIT  and  Cambridge 
University.  Another  active  researcher  is  Professor  Tsujimoto,  who  is  interes¬ 
ted  in  fluid  structure  interaction  in  turbomachines.  One  of  the  topics  he  is 
looking  at  is  the  coupling  between  the  structural  dynamics  and  the  onset  of 
rotating  stall,  which  is  also  close  to  the  work  going  on  at  MIT. 


I  also  visited  Kyushu  University.  Professor  Hayami,  who  is  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Material  Study,  has  research  programs  on  effects  of  tip 
clearance  on  centrifugal  machines  and  on  the  use  of  low  solidity  vanes  to 
enhance  the  performance  of  diffusers  for  centrifugal  compressors.  We  are 
currently  in  the  first  stages  of  an  investigation  of  the  performance  of 
diffusers  in  advanced  centrifugal  compressors,  and  this  was  an  area  of  mutual 
interest. 


Another  area  of  mutual  interest  was  that  of  endwall  and  tip  clearance 
flows,  which  is  being  investigated  by  Professor  Inoue  in  the  Mechanical  Engin¬ 
eering  Department.  He  has  obtained  detailed  measurements  of  the  flow  in  the 
region  between  the  blade  end  and  the  endwall.  As  mentioned  above,  I  view  this 
region  as  critical  in  setting  the  stall  inception  point.  There  is  additional 
research  in  turbomachines  being  carried  out  by  Professor  Namba,  in  the 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Department,  who  is  conducting  work  on  predictions  of 
flutter  in  turbomachine  blading. 


Visits  were  also  made  to  two  other  laboratories  which  are  involved  in 
turbomachinery  and  gas  turbine  research,  Takasago  Research  and  Development 
Center  of  Mitsubishi  and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  of 
Hitachi.  At  the  former,  my  hosts  were  Mr.  Sato,  the  manager  of  the  turbomach¬ 
inery  laboratory,  and  Mr.  Kuramoto,  the  deputy  general  manager.  Mr.  Sato's 
group  is  engaged  in  work  covering  a  large  range  of  turbomachine  types.  They 
have  very  well  equipped  facilities,  and  are  actively  attacking  a  number  of 
problems,  ranging  from  application  of  casing  treatment  to  industrial  type 
blowers,  to  compressor  endwall  boundary  layers,  to  application  of  three-dimen¬ 
sional  computational  methods  to  axial  turbine  design. 


At  the  latter,  my  host  was  Dr.  Kashiwabara.  Some  of  the  problems  that 
were  being  examined  at  the  Hitachi  laboratory  concerned  compressor  behavior  in 
rotating  stall.  Mr.  Ishii,  in  fact,  is  using  a  model  for  this  phenomenon  that 
is  based  on  work  that  I  did  (with  Professor  F.K.  Moore  of  Cornell)  several 
years  ago. 


In  addition  to  the  technical  Interactions  listed  above,  I  also  attended 
the  International  Gas  Turbine  Congress  in  Tokyo,  where  I  presented  a  special 
lecture  (arranged  by  Professor  Takata)  on  "Unsteady  Flows  in  Turbomachines: 
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My  impression  is  that  a  substantial  amount  of  good  work  is  being  carried 
out,  not  only  by  the  specific  individuals  named,  but  by  others  at  these  labor¬ 
atories.  I  know  first-hand,  from  serving  on  various  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  Honors  and  Awards  Committees,  that  some  of  the  Japanese 
papers  are  regarded  quite  highly  indeed. 

One  aspect  does  seem  very  different  from  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  that  was  the  level  of  involvement  of  the  academic  institutions  with 
industry.  In  the  U.S.,  it  is  not  unusual  for  industry  to  financially  support 
research  at  a  university.  At  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory,  we  encourage  this 
and  work  at  involving  the  industrial  participants  strongly  in  the  research. 
This  seems  to  be  the  exception  in  Japan,  but  it  is  my  sense  that  this  is  a 
situation  that  may  be  starting  to  change.  In  any  event,  we  (at  MIT)  find  it 
very  stimulating  (from  both  a  research  and  an  educational  point  of  view)  to 
work  jointly  with  industry. 


Comments  on  the  Fellowship  Program 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  chance  to  interact  and  exchange  ideas 
with  researchers  in  Japan.  The  arrangements  made  by  Professor  Takata  for 
doing  this  were  excellent.  I  think  that  an  extremely  important  effect  of  the 
JSPS  Fellowship  was  the  opportunity  for  contact  with  people  in  the  same  field 
on  a  more  extended,  and  hence  deeper,  basis  than  would  be  possible  at  a  tech¬ 
nical  conference.  There  were,  for  example,  other  participants  at  the  Gas 
Turbine  Congress  from  Western  Europe  or  North  America,  and  they  were  constrained 
much  more  in  their  opportunities  to  interact  with  Japanese  scientists  and 
engineers  because  of  the  limited  duration  of  their  stay.  One  of  my  purposes 
in  making  this  trip  was  to  explore  possibilities  for  more  contact  between  the 
research  at  MIT  and  that  in  Japan,  by  further  mutual  visits  and  by  exchange  of 
students.  Programs  such  as  this  seem  to  be  a  very  useful  first  step  in 
starting  such  a  process  and  I  thank  the  JSPS  for  the  chance  to  do  this. 
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Unsteady  Flow  in  Turbomachines:  Recent  Advances  and  Opportunities  for  Control 
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ABSTRACT 

This  review  discusses  some  of  the  unsteady  flow 
phenomena  inherent  in  modern,  high  performance 
turbomachinery.  The  basic  theme  is  that  increases  in 
this  performance  can  be  achieved  through  increased 
understanding  and  incorporation  of  unsteady  flow 
effects  into  turbomachinery  design.  Within  this 
theme,  three  main  aspects  are  addressed:  1)  the 
impact  that  unsteady  phenomena  can  have  on  so-called 
steady  state  performance,  2)  the  considerable  recent 
progress  in  one's  ability  to  measure  and  to  compute 
these  flows,  and  3)  the  new  possibilities  for  using 
different  types  of  non-uniformities  (spatial  as  well 
as  temporal)  to  control  the  flows  of  interest  and  thus 
to  enhance  the  performance  of  advanced  turbomachines. 

INTRODUCTION 

As  recounted  in  many  textbooks,  turbomachines 
depend  on  unsteady  fluid  mechanic  processes  for 
operation,  and  turbomachinery  flows  are  inherently 
unsteady.  In  spite  of  this,  for  the  majority  of 
current  design  procedures,  unsteadiness  tends  either 
to  be  avoided,  by  adopting  coordinate  systems  moving 
with  the  local  blade  row  of  interest,  or  neglected  by 
assuming  that  the  effects  of  upstream  rows  are  "mixed 
out"  and  potential  field  effects  are  negligible  for 
downstream  rows.  In  situations  where  it  is  recognized 
that  unsteadiness  can  impact  performance,  non-steady 
effects  are  often  accounted  for  using  correlative  pro¬ 
cedures,  rather  than  by  any  truly  unsteady  calculation. 

Work  on  unsteady  fluid  flow  in  turbomachines  has 
thus  been  concentrated  on  areas  where  one  cannot,  even 
on  the  moat  basic  level,  avoid  dealing  with  non-steady 
phenomena,  for  example  aeroelasticity ,  flow  instabi¬ 
lity,  and  noise.  Even  for  these  problems,  however, 
much  of  the  approach  for  "prediction"  in  the  design 
process  has  been  basically  empirical.  While  the 
correlations  thus  developed  provide  very  useful  guide¬ 
lines  over  certain  regimes,  they  are  often  not  well- 
based  on  a  solid  understanding  of  the  fluid  physics 
and  hence  not  capable  of  extrapolation  or  extension. 

There  now  appears  to  be  growing  recognition  that 
to  improve  the  performance  of  turbomachines  further 
one  will  have  to  understand  better  the  unsteady  flow 
effects.  In  this  paper,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  field  over  the  past 
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decade  or  so  and  some  of  the  phenomena  that  subse¬ 
quently  affect  turbomachinery  operation.  I  will  also 
attempt  to  highlight  what  I  view  as  fruitful  new 
research  areas.  The  conmon  thread  throughout  is  the 
concept  that  increased  performance  can  be  obtained 
through  a  deeper  understanding  of  unsteady  effects. 

In  view  of  the  length  restrict  ions ,  the  paper  is  not 
an  all-inclusive  survey,  but  rather  a  more  personal 
perspective  on  the  topic,  with  examples  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  above  concept  in  several  different 
situations. 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND 

During  the  mid  1970’ s,  there  were  several  good 
reviews  of  the  state-of-the-art,  e.g.  (1),  (2),  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  problems  as  well  as 
approaches  between  then  and  now.  There  are  clear 
differences  in  the  "tool-kit"  that  is  used  to  attack 
unsteady  flow  problems  in  turbomachines.  First,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  computations  of  unsteady 
flow  has  changed  considerably.  A  decade  ago,  most 
unsteady  computations  were  for  inviscid  flow  past 
lightly  loaded  blades,  with  just  the  beginnings  of 
procedures  being  developed  to  include  loading.  There 
now  exist  methods  to  compute  (albeit  with  some 
questions  concerning  turbulence  modelling)  unsteady 
viscous  flow  past  two-  and  even  three-dimensional 
blade  rows. 

The  difference  in  computational  power  is  not  just 
quantitative,  e.g.,  a  slightly  better  computation  of 
pressure  distribution.  Rather,  it  means  that  one  now 
has  the  ability  to  carry  out  "numerical  experiments" 
in  which  the  computation  is  used  to  interrogate  the 
physical  phenomena.  This  technique  has  been  used  for 
some  time  in  other  areas  of  fluid  mechanics  (two- 
dimensional  vortex  dynamics  is  one  application)  where 
the  configurations  are  simpler,  but  the  ability  to  do 
this  in  a  turbomachine  geometry  is  quite  new.  We  will 
see  below  several  examples  where  numerical  computations 
have  provided  at  least  tentative  conclusions  about 
otherwise  unexplained  physical  phenomena. 

The  situation  is  also  different  experimentally, 
where  one  now  has  the  ability  to  store  and  reduce  a 
large  amount  of  unsteady  flow  data,  as  well  as  to 
conditionally  sample  an  unsteady  flow  field  so  that 
data  taking  is  keyed  to  times  when  interesting  events 
occur.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  examine  items  as 
diverse  as  the  structure  of  rotating  stall  cells  (3), 
14),  wake  transport  through  blade  passages  (5),  and 
unsteady  transition  in  turbomachine  boundary  layers 
|6),  [7]. 

A  new  area  of  considerable  interest  is  that  of 
flow  control,  applied  to  different  types  of  unsteady 
fluid  dynamic  phenomena.  Examples  include  active 
control  of  noise  (anti-noise)  (8)  and  turbomachinery 
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Fig.  1  Mass  flow  comparison  at  cascade  leading  edge 
plane  (11) 


and  afterburner  instabilities  (9J.  This  interdisci¬ 
plinary  topic  which  includes  control,  unsteady  fluid 
mechanics,  and  structures  will  also  be  discussed,  as 
will  the  new  area  of  mixing  control  and  enhancement 
using  axial  vortex  arrays  [10|. 

In  sutmary,  from  both  experimental  and  theoreti¬ 
cal/computational  viewpoints,  the  situation  appears 
qualitatively  different  than  at  the  point  of  the 
reviews  |1J,  (2).  We  now  examine  some  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  phenomena  to  see  specifically  where  these 
differences  lie. 

UNSTEADY  EFFECTS  ON  UNIFORM  INLET  FLOW  PERFORMANCE 

Even  with  nominally  "uniform"  inlet  flow  into  a 
multi-row  machine  at  the  design  point,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  sources  of  unsteadiness  both  upstream 
and  downstream  of  a  given  row.  There  are  also  unsteady 
effects  that  are  self-excited,  such  as  vortex  shedding 
and  motion  of  the  separation  location;  these  can  occur 
even  in  an  isolated  rotor. 

For  many  of  these  effects,  the  reduced  frequencies 
(defined  essentially  as  (flow-through  time  /  flow 
change  time))  are  of  order  unity  or  larger,  and 
unsteadiness  is  important  (1).  Significant  pressure 
fluctuations  can  exist  on  blades  and  vanes,  and  the 
relative  stagnation  temperature  of  a  fluid  particle 
can  be  altered  as  the  particle  convects  through  the 
row.  In  modern  compressors  also,  aspect  ratios  are 
tending  to  decrease  so  that  both  wake  and  potential 
flow  effects  (the  latter  of  which  scale  as  the  blade 
pitch)  have  become  more  important. 

One  example  of  the  impact  of  unsteadiness  has 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
transonic  stages  (stages  where  the  rotor  Mach  number 
is  greater  than  one  over  a  significant  portion  of  the 
span)  in  multistage  compressors  (11).  Instances  are 
cited  in  which  the  flow  into  a  stage  was  found  to  be 
too  high  by  several  percent.  This  is  serious  because 
the  steepness  of  the  speedlines  in  these  types  of 
stages  means  that  overflowing  leads  to  performance 
with  low  efficiency. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  higher  flow  capacity 
was  linked  to  the  circumferential  non-uniformities  at 
rotor  inlet,  seen  by  the  rotor  as  an  unsteady  flow.  A 
supporting  circumstance  was  that  the  compressor  had  a 
low  aspect  ratio,  which  implied  that  the  non-dimen¬ 
sional  spacing  between  the  bLade  rows  was  also  low,  so 
wakes  have  much  less  opportunity  to  mix  out.  (As 
pointed  out  in  (11),  for  a  given  level  of  diffusion, 
compressor  wake  thickness  scales  as  blade  chord.) 


To  investigate  this,  two-dimensional,  unsteady, 
viscous  flow  computations  were  carried  out  (12),  using 
measured  stator  exit  profiles  as  upstream  conditions. 
The  results  of  the  computations  (which  one  can  regard 
as  a  numerical  experiment  in  the  spirit  described 
above)  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  flow  capacity  of  a 
supersonic  cascade  is  seen  to  be  increased  over  the 
situation  for  uniform  inlet  flow  with  equivalent  mass 
averaged  conditions. 

The  significance  of  this  result  is  discussed  in 
(11)  very  well  where  the  main  theme  of  this  paper  is 
also  expressed.  Adverse  consequences  -  here  a  mismatch 
of  the  stage  -  can  result  due  to  unsteadiness.  Present 
design  methods  do  not  account  for  this,  and  the 
parametric  dependence  of  the  effect  for  new 
configurations  is  unknown. 

Make  Effects  on  Boundary  Layer  Transition,  Loss, 
and  Heat  Transfer 

When  wakes  pass  through  a  following  blade  row  one 
can  show  from  velocity  triangles  that  they  will  have  a 
cross-passage  "slip"  velocity  relative  to  the  mean 
flow.  Wakes  will  thus  impinge  on  the  pressure  side  of 
a  compressor  blade  passage  and  the  suction  side  of  a 
turbine  blade.  One  effect  of  this  wake  transport  is 
redistribution  of  stagnation  enthalpy  (1).  Another 
appears  to  be  a  strong  influence  on  laminar-turbulent 
transition.  It  is  argued  in  [6]  and  [7]  that  transi¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  periodic  variations  in  turbulence, 
from  wake  passing,  which  are  impressed  on  the  boundary 
layers.  A  very  schematic  representation  of  the 
process  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows  sketches  of 
laminar  and  turbulent  velocity  profiles,  along  with 
hot  wire  traces. 

The  unsteady  transition  process  (for  a  turbine) 
has  an  effect  on  boundary  layers  and  hence  overall 
loss  (as  well  as  heat  transfer).  Comparison  of  losses 
for  the  same  blade  section  tested  in  a  linear  cascade 
and  in  a  turbine  rotor  showed  the  loss  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  percent  higher  in  the  latter.  Boundary 
layer  measurement  results  are  presented  in  Fig.  3, 
which  shows  the  time  averaged  shape  factor,  H,  on  the 
suction  surface,  for  the  turbine  rotor  and  the  linear 
cascade  (6).  Results  from  a  turbulent  boundary  layer 
calculation  are  also  plotted.  Over  much  of  the  blade 
surface,  the  time  averaged  shape  factor  has  a  value 
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Fig.  2  Schematic  representation  of  unsteady 
transition  (6) 
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Fig.  3  Turbine  blade  suction  surface  boundary 
layer  (6| 


which  is  midway  between  the  laminar  and  fully  turbulent 
boundary  layers. 

At  higher  Mach  numbers,  unsteady  shock  impingement 
on  the  blades  can  also  affect  transition,  not  directly 
by  shock  wave-boundary  layer  interaction  but  by 
initiating  a  local  separation  which  causes  a  turbulent 
"patch"  that  convects  downstream  [7|.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows  data  from  heat 
transfer  gauges  at  different  locations  along  an 
instrumented  turbine  blade.  The  wake  and  shock  are 
from  bars  which  are  moved  in  front  of  the  turbine 
cascade.  Location  x/s  =  0  corresponds  to  the  mean 
stagnation  point. 

The  convection  velocity  of  the  turbulent  patches 
due  to  wake  and  to  the  shock  motion  are  found  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  turbulent  spots.  The  former, 
however,  are  basically  two-dimensional,  while  the 
latter  occur  irregularly  across  the  span  of  the  blades 
so  the  structures  are  not  precisely  alike. 

This  periodic  transition  process,  which  seems  to 
be  much  more  important  for  turbomachines  than 
so-called  natural  transition,  is  also  being  examined 
for  compressor  blades  in  a  specially  designed  large 
low-speed  cascade  with  a  grid  of  moving  rods  upstream 
of  it  [13),  Note  that  what  is  of  interest  is  not  only 
the  overall  results,  e.g.  losses,  but  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  the  detailed  information  that  can  be 
obtained  about  the  unsteady  fluid  mechanic  processes 
on  a  more  fundamental  level.  As  remarked  above,  it  is 
the  latter  that  is  needed  to  advance  from  correlations 
to  real  predictions. 

peitronuuicK  in  distorted  inlet  flow 

One  area  in  which  unsteady  effects  have  had  to  be 
addressed  is  engine  response  to  inlet  circumferential 
distortion.  Although  initial  attempts  to  utilize 
quasi-steady  ideas  (in  the  basic  parallel  compressor 
theory)  were  very  useful  in  developing  an  understanding 
of  asymmetric  flow,  they  did  not  capture  the  small 
effects  on  stall  of  distortions  of  narrow  extent  or  of 
several  sectors. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  discrepancies  between 
the  quasi-steady  parallel  compressor  model  and  this 
type  of  data  are  due  to  "unsteady  response"  although 
precisely  what  this  meant  was  not  clear.  The  need  to 
include  some  description  of  the  unsteady  response 
spurred  a  considerable  amount  of  work  and  a  review  of 
the  present  state  of  the  art  is  given  in  (14). 


To  see  another  example  of  the  effect  of  unsteadi¬ 
ness,  we  examine  a  compressor  subjected  to  a  rotating 
inlet  distortion,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  rotating 
stall  in  the  low  compressor  imposed  on  the  high  com¬ 
pressor.  Experimental  results  showing  flow  coefficient 
at  stall  versus  distortion  rotation  peed  are  given  in 
Fig,  5  [15).  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  value 
of  stall  flow  coefficient  when  the  propagation  speed 
of  the  distortion  is  close  to  the  natural  speed  of 
stall  propagation. 

As  will  be  shown  below,  it  is  clear  that  the 
decrease  in  stability  is  not  an  effect  that  one  can 
predict  form  any  steady  theory,  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  behavior  of  the  disturbance  wave  structure  in 
the  compressor  annulus,  and  that  its  understanding  and 
prediction  at  even  a  basic  level  involves  unsteady 
flow  effects. 

The  most  important  problem  associated  with  inlet 
distortion  is  the  change  in  the  operating  point  at 
which  flow  instability  occurs.  One  approach  pursued 
recently  as  a  joint  MIT-Cambridge  University  effort  is 
a  rigorous  stability  analysis  of  the  circumferentially 
nonuniform  flow  in  a  compressor,  i.e.,  the  stability 
(to  small  amplitude  perturbations)  of  a  steady  circum¬ 
ferentially  non-uniform  flow  field  in  an  axial 
compressor  [16),  [17).  In  this,  the  steady  flow  non¬ 
uniformity  must  come  into  the  problem  in  a  nonlinear 
manner,  otherwise  there  is  no  interaction  between 
distortion  and  unsteady  perturbations.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  include  not  just  a  description  of  the 
compressor,  but  the  compression  system  as  well,  because 
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the  presence  of  a  travelling  wave  perturbation  in  a 
distorted  flow  will  cause  changes  in  the  annulus 
averaged  flow  quantities. 

A  key  feature  of  the  calculation  procedure  is  a 
model  for  the  fluid  dynamic  interaction  between  the 
spoiled  and  unspoiled  sectors  of  the  compressor. 

This,  rather  than  any  "critical  resonance  time"  appears 
to  be  linked  most  closely  to  stability. 

The  analysis  shows  that  there  is  a  useful  approx¬ 
imate  stability  criterion,  annulus  averaged  slope  of 
the  compressor  pressure  rise  characteristic  equal  to 
zero. 
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This  is  valid  in  the  many  situations  when  the  dynamics 
of  the  compressor  distorted  flow  field  do  not  couple 
strongly  to  the  compression  system  or  when  the 
structure  of  the  imposed  distortion  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  the  eigenmodes  of  the  flow  in  the  compressor 
annulus . 

Application  of  this  criterion  to  different  multi¬ 
stage  compressors  is  given  in  Fig.  6  ( 14 1 .  The  figure 
shows  f irst-of-a-kind  computations,  based  on  the 
theoretical  model,  of  9cr^,  which  is  a  parameter  used 
to  modify  the  parallel  compressor  theory  to  correlate 
stall  margin  loss. 

To  understand  the  previously  mentioned  decrease 
in  stability  for  rotating  distortions,  calculations 
have  been  carried  out  for  distortions  rotating  at 
various  fractions  of  rotor  speed,  f,  from  f  »  -0.6 
(against  rotor  rotation)  to  f  =  0.6.  As  in  the 
experiments,  rotation  rate  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
overall  distorted  flow  compressor  characteristic  as 
well  as  the  stall  point.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  As  the  distortion  rotation  rate  is  increased 
from  zero  to  0.3,  there  is  a  drop  in  the  compressor 
performance  and  a  shift  in  the  stall  point,  and  for 
f  =  0.3,  there  is  only  a  small  regime  in  which  the  flow 
is  stable.  We  view  this  as  a  (nonlinear)  resonance 
between  the  inlet  disturbance  and  the  natural 
eigenmodes  (i.e.,  the  embryo  propagating  stall  modes 
which  have  f  »  0.33)  of  the  flow  in  the  compressor 


Fig.  6  Predicted  and  experimental  critical  sector 
angles  (14) 


The  analysis  also  indicates  that  with  inlet 
distortion  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  stability  due 
to  interactions  between  the  compressor  and  the  compres¬ 
sion  system,  when  the  frequencies  of  the  surge-like 
and  rotating  stall-like  perturbations  approach  each 
other.  The  situation  can  be  described  in  terms  of  an 
increased  disturbance  energy  being  fed  in  from  the 
compressor  due  to  the  propagating  disturbances  forcing 
the  system-type  oscillations  near  their  resonant 
regime . 

As  the  final  topic  on  inlet  distortion,  we 
describe  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  distortion 
tolerance  using  asymrietric  stator  staggering  [18]. 

The  basic  idea  can  be  discussed  with  reference  to  Fig. 

8  which  presents  the  arguments  in  terms  of  parallel 
compressor  ideas  although  it  is  to  be  stressed  that 
the  computations  carried  out  are  much  more  general. 

Three  speedlines  are  shown  for  nominal  vane 
stagger,  and  for  staggers  increased  and  decreased  by 
Ay.  With  an  inlet  total  pressure  distortion,  APt,  and 
the  stagger  uniform  around  the  circumference,  the  low 
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response  to  circumferential  distortion  (18) 


and  high  total  pressure  zones  operate  at  the  solid 
points . 

Suppose  one  has  the  capability  to  vary  the  vane 
stagger  asymmetrically  about  the  circumference,  open 
in  the  portion  of  the  circumference  that  sees  a  low 
total  pressure,  and  closed  in  the  portion  exposed  to 
high  total  pressure.  Such  an  action  moves  the  low  and 
high  pressure  zone  operating  points  to  the  locations 
denoted  by  L '  and  H ' . 

There  are  two  consequences  of  doing  this.  The 
axial  velocity  distortion  presented  to  the  compressor 
is  greatly  decreased,  and  the  operating  point  of  the 
low  total  pressure  zone  moves  "down"  the  speedline 
relative  to  its  position  for  the  nominal  stagger. 

This  implies  that  there  will  be  a  smaller  velocity 
distortion  and  an  increased  distortion  tolerance  due 
to  the  increased  pressure  rise  capability  of  the 
speedline  with  opened  vanes,  with  essentially  no 
decrease  in  mean  (annulus  averaged)  flow  or  pressure 
rise. 

This  strategy  was  described  some  time  ago  (19), 
but  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  computations  in  [18] 
are  the  first  quantitative  indications  of  the  degree 
to  which  such  a  scheme  is  useful.  Examination  of  the 
change  in  stability  due  to  asymmetric  stagger  are 
given  in  Fig.  9,  which  shows  calculated  loss  in  stall 
pressure  rise  versus  inlet  distortion  level.  A  two- 
sector  vane  stagger  arrangement  is  used,  and  the 
curves  refer  to  different  amounts  of  vane  motion.  The 
stall  pressure  rise  increases  when  the  vanes  are  used 
because  the  velocity  defect  is  decreased,  so  that  the 
"average”  operating  point  of  the  compressor  becomes 
closer  to  the  axisymmetric  characteristic. 

COMPRESSOR/OOHPRESSION  SYSTEM  INSTABILITY 

Although  one  still  cannot  predict  the  onset  of 
instability  in  a  turbomachine  or  engine  flow  field 
from  a  first  principles  basis,  there  has  been  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  in  understanding  the  instabilities  that 
are  of  practical  concern  in  gas  turbine  engines. 

As  pointed  out  in  ( 20 | ,  an  important  question  is 
whether  a  given  compression  system  will  exhibit  large 
amplitude  oscillations  of  mass  flow  and  pressure  ratio 
(surge),  or  whether  the  system  will  operate  in  rotating 


stall  where  the  annulus  averaged  mass  flow  and  pressure 
ratio  are  essentially  steady,  but  are  greatly  reduced 
from  the  pre-stall  values.  As  a  step  towards  answering 
this,  the  nonlinear  system  behavior  has  been  analyzed, 
using  a  simple  lumped  parameter  representation,  with 
experiments  carried  out  to  validate  the  basic 
analysis.  For  a  given  compression  system,  there  is  an 
important  nond imens ional  parameter,  B,  on  which  the 
system  response  depends: 


where  u  is  the  Helmholtz  resonator  frequency  of  the 
system,  Lc  is  an  "effective  length"  of  the  compressor 
duct,  and  U  is  the  rotor  speed.  For  a  given  compres¬ 
sor,  there  is  a  critical  value  of  B  which  determines 
wnether  the  mode  of  instability  will  be  surge  or 
rotating  stall. 

An  examination  of  stall  transients  in  compressors 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view,  encompassing  surge 
and  rotating  stall  as  special  cases,  is  given  in  (21). 
Nonlinear  coupling  exists  between  the  (local)  compres¬ 
sor  performance  and  the  (global)  system  behavior  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  stall 
cell  is  dependent  on  the  annulus  averaged  velocity  at 
the  compressor  face,  which  is  dependent  on  the  system 
dynamic  behavior.  Second,  the  overall  pressure  rise 
depends  on  the  shape  (extent,  amplitude,  etc.)  of  the 
rotating  stall  cell  which  is  a  function  of  the  unsteady 
compressor  performance. 

Calculations  have  been  carried  out  to  show  the 
phenomena  that  can  be  captured  by  the  analysis,  as  in 
Fig.  10  [  2 1 J .  This  is  essentially  a  "time  trace" 
representative  of  the  local  velocity  (the  velocity 
which  would  be  seen  by  a  single  probe)  and  the  annulus 
averaged  velocity,  at  the  compressor  face,  versus 
time,  during  surge.  The  amplitude  of  the  rotating 
stall  cell  varies  considerably  during  the  surge  cycle, 
as  the  compressor  goes  in  and  out  of  rotating  stall. 
What  is  not  evident  from  the  figures,  but  what  is 
nonetheless  very  important  in  understanding  compressor 
post-stall  transients,  is  that  growth  and  decay  of  the 
stall  cell  does  not  occur  in  a  quasi-steady  manner  and 
the  instantaneous  compressor  pumping  characteristic 
can  be  quite  different  from  the  quasi-steady  one. 

Another  computation  of  a  post-stall  transient, 
during  which  a  substantial  reversed  flow  period  is 
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Fig.  10  Time  history  of  local  and  annulus  averaged 
axial  velocities  during  surge  (21] 

observed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  In  the  figure,  8 
measures  distance  around  the  circumference,  C*  is 
axial  velocity,  and  time  is  plotted  along  the  long 
axis.  The  axial  velocity  waveform  during  the  surge  is 
quite  complex  and  includes  disturbances  that  propagate 
around  the  circumference,  pulsations  that  are  roughly 
planar,  and  a  complicated  admixture  of  both,  at 
different  times  in  the  cycle.  The  post-stall  tran¬ 
sients  seen  in  actual  machines,  however,  appear  to 
have  many  ot  these  same  features. 

ACTIVE  CONTROL  OF  UNSTEADY  FLOWS  IN  TURBONACHINES 

An  exciting  new  area  of  unsteady  fluid  mechanics 
is  the  use  of  integrated  control  in  turbomachines  to 
alter  many  of  the  aspects  of  operation  from  open  loop 
to  closed  loop.  One  topic  now  being  pursued  is  active 
stabilization,  i.e.,  using  unsteady  effects  to  suppress 
aerodynamic  instabilities,  such  as  surge  and  rotating 
stall  (22].  This  work  is  still  very  much  in  its 
initial  stages,  and  we  show  some  simple  calculations 
only,  but  it  may  have  a  significant  potential  for 
altering  stall  margin  requirements. 

The  approach  is  fundamentally  different  from 
those  that  have  been  tried  previously  and  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  the  instabilities  of  interest  are 
dynamic  phenomena.  If  the  aerodynamic  damping  (of 
these  instabilities)  were  increased  using  active 
control,  one  might  operate  in  a  previously  unstable, 
high  performance  region  (as  illustrated  conceptually 
on  the  (deliberately  provocative)  compressor  map  in 
(221) 

Consider  first  the  local  instability,  rotating 
stall,  which  we  view  as  the  growth  of  an  unsteady 
propagating  flow  disturbance.  The  method  of  control 
is  to  sense  this  disturbance  and  generate  an  additional 
disturbance,  possibly  with  a  transducer  system  driven 
from  processing  data  measured  inside  the  turbomachine. 
The  controlled  system  constitutes  a  machine  of  funda¬ 
mentally  different  characteristics  in  which  stable 
operation  can  be  achieved  under  conditions  which 
previously  implied  breakdown  of  the  flow. 

For  the  initial  control  strategies,  an  upstream 
velocity  non-uniformity  was  generated  of  the  form 

(iC^lfgr  upstream  “  ^(^cx^at  compressor  face 

where  SC^  denotes  a  perturbation  in  axial  velocity  and 
the  control  parameter,  Z,  is  of  the  form  Z  *  Re^-®  . 

Results  of  the  calculations  are  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
based  on  parameters  representative  of  a  three-stage 
compressor.  In  the  figure,  ♦  (mass  flow)  at  instabi¬ 
lity  is  plotted  versus  8,  the  phase  of  the  control 
parameter,  Z,  for  different  values  of  R,  the  modulus 


Fig.  11  Evolution  of  axial  velocity  wave  during 
post-stall  compressor  transient 


of  Z.  With  no  controller,  the  instability  point  is  at 
♦  -  0.5,  but  with  a  controller,  this  is  much  altered. 

Even  for  these  fairly  small  values  of  R,  there  is 
a  substantial  movement  of  the  stall  point.  If  the 
controlled  disturbance  is  considered  to  be  put  in  by  a 
row  of  far-upstream  vanes  that  are  wiggled,  the  local 
flow  angle  variation  that  has  to  be  achieved  for  a  one 
percent  (vortical)  velocity  perturbation  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  degrees.  Values  of  Z  with  modulus  unity  or 
higher  are  definitely  possible. 

For  a  multistage  axial  compressor,  one  must  sta¬ 
bilize  both  local  (compressor)  and  global  (compression 
system)  instabilities.  For  a  centrifugal  compressor, 
however  (and  perhaps  for  a  single  stage  axial  fan), 
the  local  instability  that  leads  to  rotating  stall  is 
often  of  less  consequence  than  the  system  instability. 
If  this  is  the  situation,  one  can  deal  with  the  latter 
only. 
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Stabilization  of  surge  oscillations  has  already 
been  achieved  for  a  turbocharger  by  Huang  using  a 
loudspeaker  to  alter  plenum  volume  (23|,  and  by  Pinsley 
and  Haldeman  (24)  using  a  downstream  throttle.  Stabi¬ 
lizing  surge  in  a  centrifugal  compressor  may  be  easier 
than  suppressing  rotating  stall  in  an  axial  one  because 
of  the  spatial  uniformity  and  the  low  frequency  of  the 
oscillations  and  relatively  slow  growth  rate  of  the 
instability. 

To  understand  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  control¬ 
ler  suppresses  the  growth  of  oscillations,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  production  and  dissipation  of  per¬ 
turbation  energy  in  the  system.  Detailed  discussion 
of  this  is  given  in  (22),  but  the  important  point  is 
that  it  is  the  unsteady  behavior  (of  the  compressor, 
of  the  compression  system,  and  of  the  controller)  that 
must  be  understood  to  implement  these  schemes  in  an 
effective  manner. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Unsteady  Structure  in  "Real"  Turtxxeachine  Wakes 

Wakes  are  often  viewed  as  constant  pressure 
regions  with  a  velocity  defect.  Actual  wakes, 
however,  generally  have  a  well-defined  unsteady  vorti¬ 
cal  structure  because  the  steady  wake  velocity  profile 
is  strongly  unstable.  The  instability  is  inviscid, 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  maximum  of  vorticity, 
and  growth  rates  tend  to  be  much  larger  than  those 
associated  with  amplification  of  Tollmien-Schlichting 
waves.  The  situation  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge 
is  thus  often  as  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  13,  with 
a  vortex  street  forming  downstream. 

One  result  is  that  time  resolved  measurements  of 
rotor  exit  flow  will  not  show  a  periodic  wake  signal 
unless  they  are  ensemble  averaged.  As  example.  Fig. 

14  shows  the  relative  flow  angle  determined  by  a  high 
response  probe  at  exit  of  a  transonic  rotor  [ 25 ) .  The 
upper  trace  is  instantaneous  data,  the  lower  trace  is 
for  a  90  rotor  revolution  ensemble  average. 

Laser  doppler  anemometer  measurements  also  reflect 
this  unsteadiness,  and  can  show  a  bimodal  probability 
density  distribution  (p.p.d.)  in  the  presence  of 
vortex  shedding,  indicating  that  the  wake  may  be  more 
properly  viewed  as  composed  of  two  velocity  states, 
one  centered  near  the  core  flow  velocity  level  and  the 
other  lower  than  the  core  flow  level  by  nearly  twice 
the  time-mean  wake  velocity  deficit. 

Modelling  the  unsteady  flowfield  downstream  of 
the  rotor  very  simply  as  a  two-dimensional  vortex 
street  appears  to  give  a  useful  qualitative  picture  of 
the  flowfield.  This  unsteady  vortex  model  reproduces 
the  wake  shape  and  bimodal  p.d.d.,  and  accounts  for 
the  high  level  of  blade  to  blade  variation  observed  in 
several  transonic  compressors,  which  is  now  viewed  as 
being  due  to  intermittent  sampling  of  the  vortex 
street  by  the  fixed  frame  probe  [ 2 5 j . 
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Fig.  13  Geometry  of  rotor  blade  vortex  street 
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Fig.  14  Instantaneous  and  blade-by-blade  ensemble 
average  rotor  exit  angle  measurements  [25) 


Energy  Separation  in  Unsteady  Flow 

Another  effect  of  the  wake  vortex  structure  is 
the  creation  of  a  nonuniform  relative  (i.e.,  as 
measured  in  the  blade  fixed  system)  total  temperature 
(26).  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  analyzed  in 
the  seminal  paper  on  this  topic  by  Preston  (27),  and 
can  be  demonstrated  by  examining  the  kinematics  of  a 
vortex  row.  Close  to  any  vortex,  the  streamlines  n 
the  vortex  fixed  coordinate  system  are  roughly  circu¬ 
lar.  Velocity  magnitude,  pressure  and  temperature  are 
roughly  constant  on  these  streamlines.  To  a  stationary 
observer,  fluid  particles  on  one  side  of  the  vortex 
row  have  a  high  velocity  and  those  on  the  other  a  low 
velocity,  so  particles  on  one  side  of  the  row  have  a 
higher  total  temperature  than  those  on  the  other. 
Unsteadiness  due  to  the  vortex  row  is  thus  tied  to 
total  temperature  differences. 

The  top  part  of  Fig.  15  shows  a  row  of  vortices 
moving  to  the  right,  and  the  solid  line  represents  a 
particle  path.  Static  pressure  changes  experienced  by 
the  particle  are  also  shown.  The  terms  "turbine"  and 
"compressor"  are  appropriate  because  kinematically  the 
vortices  act  like  turbines  for  the  passage  of  fluid 
across  the  row  from  the  upper  side  and  like  compressors 
for  the  passage  from  below  to  above  the  row. 

For  a  turbomachine  wake  which  consists  of  two  of 
these  vortex  rows,  moving  from  the  free  stream  to  the 
wake  has  the  same  effect  as  going  across  a  turbine 
blade  row,  i.e.,  a  drop  in  total  temperature  (consider 
the  circulation  of  the  vortices  shown  in  Fig.  15). 
Neglecting  dissipation  and  heat  transfer,  the  relative 
total  temperature  difference  would  be  expected  to  be 
roughly  Uv  T/h,  where  Uv  is  the  vortex  velocity  as 
seen  in  the  blade  fixed  system,  T  is  the  circulation 
and  h  is  the  vortex  spacing.  As  is  evident  from  this 
basic  discussion,  the  variations  in  temperature  and 
pressure  observed  will  scale  approximately  as  relative 
Mach  number  squared. 

The  wake  structure  can  affect  the  efficiency  that 
one  infers  from  high  response  measurements  and,  as 
indicated  as  shown  in  [28],  can  give  rise  to  apparent 
differences  of  order  1%  between  machines  which  may 
actually  have  the  same  performance. 
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Fig.  15  Variation  of  Tt  along  pathline;  moving  row 
of  vortices  |26| 


Unsteady  Separation 

The  vortex  shedding  is  a  phenomenon  with  charact¬ 
eristic  frequency  of  order  ten  kilohertz  for  a  half 
meter  diameter  transonic  fan.  There  are  also  much 
lower  frequency  sources  of  unsteadiness  that  exist, 
which  may  affect  not  only  performance,  but  may  be  in  a 
frequency  range  to  excite  blade  vibrations. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  the  low  frequency 
unsteadiness,  two-dimensional  unsteady  viscous  calcu¬ 
lations  have  been  carried  out  [28)  using  the  midspan 
geometry  of  a  transonic  rctor.  The  vortex  shedding 
shows  up  quite  clearly  in  the  calculated  trailing  edge 
static  pressure.  Fig.  16,  along  with  a  lower  frequency 
which  modulates  its  amplitude  and  the  frequency, 
similar  to  the  modulation  observed  experimentally. 

The  lower  frequency  correlates  with  the  computed 
motion  of  the  separation  point  along  the  suction 
surface  and  with  axial  motion  of  the  passage  shock. 
There  is  also  a  30%  fluctuation  in  blade  moment  at 
this  frequency  (''.300Hz )  which  can  be  of  concern 
structurally.  The  exact  cause  of  this  movement  of  the 
separation  point  is  not  yet  clear  but  it  does  appear 
similar  to  instabilities  observed  in  high  speed 
diffusers  [28|. 

The  large  fluctuations  in  frequency  shown  in  the 
numerical  simulation  also  tend  to  explain  the 
difficulty  often  encountered  in  extracting  a  single, 
unambiguous  frequency  estimate  from  experimental 
measurements.  Fluctuations  of  this  magnitude  may  also 
blur  the  bimodal  anemometer  histograms.  The  point  to 
be  emphasized  is  that  separation  is  generically  an 
unsteady  process  and  that  there  can  be  aerodynamic,  as 
well  as  perhaps  aeroelastic,  consequences  of  this  for 
turbomachinea . 

MIXING  PROCESSES  IN  TURBOMACHIKES 
AND  OTHER  PROPULSIVE  DEVICES 

In  predicting  the  performance  of  a  turbomachine, 
especially  a  multistage  machine,  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  account  for  mixing  processes  that  occur,  such 
as  radial  transport  of  quantities  from  the  endwall 
regions  to  near  midspan.  Mixing  is  included  in  the 
phenomena  covered  in  this  lecture  because  it  is  viewed 
here  inherently  as  an  unsteady  process. 

In  this  connection,  we  can  briefly  note  some  of 
the  recent  results  concerning  mixing  in  situations 
that  are  much  simpler  than  turbomachines,  for  example, 
turbulent  plane  shear  layers,  where  It  is  recognized 
that  the  "turbulence"  has  a  definite  organized 


unsteady  vortical  structure  to  it.  Descriptions  using 
this  structure  appear  to  provide  a  more  fundamental 
picture  of  the  flow  than  approaches  which  do  not.  In 
this  instance,  at  least,  it  seems  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  insight  if  one  recognizes  the  inherent 
unsteadiness  of  the  phenomena,  rather  than  tries  to 
devise  procedures  which  suppress  the  unsteadiness 
through  some  sort  of  averaging. 

The  mixing  process  in  turbomachines  is  more 
complex  and,  in  the  past  five  years,  two  different 
descriptions  have  been  put  forth.  One  of  these  attri¬ 
butes  the  radial  transport  to  an  organized  secondary 
flow  [29),  the  second  to  "turbulent  diffusion"  ( 30 ) . 
Although  the  descriptions  are  based  on  totally  differ¬ 
ent  mechanistic  ideas,  they  both  appear  to  give  good 
results  when  applied  to  multistage  machines.  (As 
stated  in  | 1 1 ) ;  "One  conclusion  one  might  reach  is 
that  the  introduction  of  any  spanwise  mixing  model  Is 
better  than  none  at  all  in  attempting  to  predict 
multi-stage  compressor  performance.") 

Some  resolution  of  the  two  viewpoints  has  recently 
been  made  by  Wisler  [31),  who  showed  that  the  real 
situation  is  actually  a  combination  of  both  mechanisms. 
What  is  not  well  known  is  how  mixing  is  influenced  by 
compressor  design  parameters.  If  a  turbu lent- 1  ike 
process  is  indeed  occurring,  it  would  seem  useful  to 
examine  it  using  some  of  the  recent  concepts  concerning 
coherent  turbulence  structure,  i.e.,  by  again  recog¬ 
nizing  the  unsteadiness  and  not  trying  to  fit  the 
process  into  a  gradient  transport  framework.  The 
whole  topic  of  mixing  in  turbomachines  is  an  area  of 
unsteady  flow  which  needs  further  exploration  on  a 
basic  level. 

Flow  Control  Using  Embedded  Streamwise  Vorticlty 

A  final  topic,  which  is  related  to  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  described  areas  of  mixing  and  flow  control, 
and  which  has  been  of  considerable  recent  interest,  is 
flow  control  using  embedded  streamwise  vorticlty. 

This  differs  from  other  phenomena  that  we  have  been 
discussing  in  that  the  process  involved  may  not  be 
intrinsically  unsteady  (at  least  on  the  larger  scale 
of  the  motion  involved).  Nevertheless,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  include  it  because  of  the  potential  offered 
for:  decreasing  base  drag  in  subsonic  flows  (through 

the  strong  effect  on  the  unsteady  vortex  shedding 
which  is  critical  in  setting  the  base  pressure), 
suppressing  airfoil  separation,  altering  wake 
structure  in  turbomachines,  reducing  unsteadiness  in 
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stall  and  diffusing  passages,  and  enhancing  mixing  in 
a  variety  of  propulsive  devices. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  arose  from  work  done  over 
a  decade  ago  on  forced  mixer  nozzles  for  turbofan 
engine  noise  reduction.  A  generic  configuration  is 
shown  schematically  in  Fig.  17.  The  presence  of 
convolutions  or  lobes,  in  the  surface  between  two 
streams,  creates  trailing  vorticity,  similar  to  that 
from  a  finite  wing.  Streamwise  vorticity  in  these 
flows  can  be  much  stronger  than  that  seen  in  natural 
mixing  layers  between  two  streams. 

Studies  of  the  behavior  of  flow  downstream  of  the 
lobes  reveal  an  abrupt  transition  (as  a  function  of 
downstream  distance)  from  well-defined  spiraling 
motion  to  a  highly  mixed  state.  Mixer  nozzles,  as 
well  as  other  fluid  dynmamic  devices  relying  on  mixing 
for  their  operation,  can  accomplish  this  much  sooner 
than  with  natural  mixing,  i.e.,  with  a  splitter  plate 
between  them.  One  can  thus  drastically  shorten  an 
ejector,  for  example,  and  still  obtain  almost  ideal 
performance.  Strong  streamwise  vorticity  can  also 
inhibit  coherence  of  spanwise  vortex  shedding, 
altering  the  flow  in  the  base  region  of  airfoils  and 
decreasing  base  drag. 

Application  of  this  type  of  flow  control  is  still 
in  the  early  stages,  but  Fig.  IS  presents  sample 
results  for  an  ejector  tested  with  free  and  with 
convoluted  splitters  [101.  Secondary  to  primary  flow 
rates  (pumping)  versus  overall  ejector  lengths  are 
shown.  Calculations  based  on  a  simple  control  volume 
analysis  are  also  indicated  by  the  "ideal"  line.  Over 
the  regime  tested,  the  convoluted  splitter  increased 
injector  pumping  by  over  100  percent,  due  to  the 
greatly  increased  mixing.  A  major  effect  of  the 
streamwise  vortices  was  to  improve  the  downstream 
diffuser  performance  because  the  large  scale  vortices 
sweep  low  energy  boundary  layers  away  from  the  outer 
wall  surface. 

The  central  problem  of  designing  optimized  lobes 
of  this  type  can  be  posed  as  questions  about:  1)  what 
is  the  distribution  of  vorticity  in  the  flow  that  will 
lead  to  the  desired  flow  modification,  and  2)  how 
does  one  create  this  distribution.  The  substantial 
opportunity  offered  for  improvements  in  turbomachinery 
performance  using  embedded  streamwise  vorticity  make 
this  an  extremely  fruitful  subject  for  research. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Unsteady  flow  phenomena  affect  a  wide  range  of 
turbomachinery  operation,  from  peak  efficiency,  to 
measurement  interpretation,  to  performance  with  circum- 
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Fig.  17  Sketch  of  mixer  lobe  geometry  (10| 


Fig.  18  Mixer  ejector  application  [10) 

ferential  inlet  distortion,  and  to  stability  and 
post-stall  transients.  In  many  of  these,  the 
unsteadiness  is  associated  with  a  vortical  structure. 
Design  trends  in  modern  turbomachines  are  such  that 
unsteady  effects  are  becoming  even  more  important. 

In  the  majority  of  current  design  procedures,  the 
basic  unsteady  aspects  of  the  flow  are  not  recognized. 
Turbomachinery  technology,  however,  appears  to  have 
advanced  to  a  state  where  future  improvements  will 
come  from  understanding,  and  from  the  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  control,  of  these  aspects.  Inclusion  of 
unsteady  flow  effects  into  design  procedures  in  a 
rational,  fundamental  manner  seems  challenging  but 
very  worthwhile  goal. 
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4.  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRESENTATIONS 

Giles,  M.B.,  "Calculation  of  Unsteady  Flow  in  Turbomachinery, "  presenta¬ 
tion  at  Courant  Institute,  NYU,  February  1987. 

Greitzer,  E.M.,  "Mechanisms  of  Inlet  Vortex  Formation,"  presented  at 
Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  NY,  March  1987. 

Allmaras,  S.R.  and  Giles,  M.B.,  "A  Second  Order  Flux-Split  Scheme  for  the 
Unsteady  2-D  Euler  Equations  on  Arbitrary  Meshes,"  AIAA-87-1119-CP,  presented 
at  the  AIAA  8th  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics  Conference,  June  1987. 

Giles,  M.B.,  "Non-Reflecting  Boundary  Conditions,"  presentation  at  Oxford 
University,  July  1987. 

Johnson,  M.C.  and  Greitzer,  E.M.,  "Effects  of  Slotted  Hub  and  Casing 
Treatments  on  Compressor  Endwall  Flow  Fields, "ASME  J.  Turbomachinery,  109, 

July  1987,  pp. 

McCune,  J.E.,  "Interactive  Aerodynamics  of  Wings  in  Severe  Maneuver," 
Proceedings  of  Workshop  II  on  Unsteady  Flow,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
July  1987.  To  be  published. 

Giles,  M.B.  and  Drela,  M. ,  "A  Two-Dimensional  Transonic  Aerodynamic 
Design  Method,"  AIAA  Journal,  Vol.  25,  No.  9,  September  1987,  pp.  1199-1206. 

Drela,  M.  and  Giles,  M.B.,  "Viscous-Inviscid  Analysis  of  Transonic  and 
Low  Reynolds  Number  Airfoils,"  AIAA  Journal,  Vol.  25,  No.  10,  October  1987, 
pp.  1347-1355. 

Greitzer,  E.M.,  "Unsteady  Flows  in  Turbomachines:  Recent  Advances  and 
Opportunities  for  Control,"  Invited  Lecture  presented  at  Tokyo  Gas  Turbine 
Congress,  October  1987. 

Greitzer,  E.M.,  "Flow  Instabilities  in  Turbomachines,"  chapter  in 
Handbook  of  Fluid  Dynamics,  A.  Fuhs,  ed.,  to  be  published  in  1987-1988  by 
John  Wiley. 

McCune,  J.E.  and  Scott,  M.,  "Nonlinear  Aerodynamics  of  Two-Dimensional 
Airfoils  in  Severe  Maneuver,"  to  be  presented  at  the  AIAA  26th  Aerospace 
Sciences  Meeting,  Reno,  NV,  January  1988. 

McCune,  J.E.,  Tavares,  T.S.,  Lee,  N.K.W.,  and  Weissbein,  D. ,  "Slender 
Wing  Theory  Including  Regions  of  Embedded  Total  Pressure  Loss,"  to  be  presented 
at  the  AIAA  26th  Aerospace  Sciences  Meeting,  Reno,  NV,  January  1988. 
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5.  PROGRAM  PERSONNEL 
Principal  Investigator: 

Edward  M.  Greitzer 

Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Director,  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory 

Co- Investigators : 

Alan  H.  Epstein 

Associate  Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Associate  Director,  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory 

Michael  B.  Giles 

Assistant  Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
James  E.  McCune 

Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Choon  S.  Tan 

Principal  Research  Engineer 
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Graduate  Research  Assistants: 


9/83  -  Present 


9/84  -  5/87 


Petros  Kotidis*,  "Investigation  of  the  Radial 
Transport  in  a  Transonic  Compressor  Rotor  Stage" 
(thesis  title) 

Norman  Lee*,  "Effects  of  Compressor  Endwall  Suction 
and  Blowing  on  Stability  Enhancement"  (thesis  title) 


9/85  -  Present 

9/86  -  Present 

9/87  -  Present 

*  S.M.  Degree  Completed 
**Ph.D  Thesis  Completed 


Edward  Imperatori 

Steve  Allmaras  (AFRAPT  student) 


Rob  Plumley 


6.  INTERACTIONS 


There  are  considerable  interactions  between  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industry  and  government.  One  of  these  was  the  spending  of  a 
"Sabbatical"  leave  at  the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  by  Dr.  A.J.  Wennerstrom  of 
the  Air  Force  Aero  Propulsion  Laboratory  (Fall  1987).  We  list  below  only 
those  which  involved  discussions  of  AFOSR  projects.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  research  at  the  GTL  is  supported  by  the  aircraft 
engine  industry  and  this  promotes  a  large  amount  of  technical  interaction 
between  MIT  and  the  sponsors. 

Seminars  and  Technical  Discussions 


Seminar  by  E.M.  Greitzer  on  "Active  Control  of  Turbomachinery  Instability"  at 
United  Technologies  Research  Center,  January  1987. 

Visit  by  E.M.  Greitzer  to  Whittle  Laboratory,  Cambridge  University,  England, 
May  1987. 

Presentation  by  M.B.  Giles  on  "Research  at  MIT  in  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics 
to  Mitsubishi's  Nagoya  Aircraft  Works,  Japan,  June  1987. 

Presentation  by  M.B.  Giles  on  "Research  at  MIT  in  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics 
to  National  Aerospace  Laboratory,  Japan,  June  1987. 

Presentation  by  M.B.  Giles  on  "Calculation  of  Unsteady  Flow  in  Turbomachinery" 
to  IHI,  Japan,  June  1987. 

Visit  by  J.E.  McCune  to  Whittle  Laboratory,  Cambridge  University,  England, 

June  1987. 

Visit  by  J.E.  McCune  to  DFVLR,  University  of  Gottingen,  Gottingen,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  August  1987. 

Four-day  short  course  by  A.  Epstein,  M.  Giles,  E.  Greitzer,  and  C.  Tan  on 
"Unsteady  and  Three-Dimensional  Flows  in  Turbomachines"  at  Concepts  ETI, 
Norwich,  VT,  September  1987. 

Presentation  by  M.B.  Giles  on  "Calculation  of  Unsteady  Flow  in  Turbomachinery" 
to  United  Technologies  Research  Center,  October  1987. 
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The  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  also  has  an  active  seminar  program  to 
increase  interaction  with  industry  and/or  government  by  bringing  speakers 
to  MIT.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  these  have  included: 


Dr.  W.  Presz,  United  Technologies  Research  Center/Western  New  England  College 
"Performance  and  Mixing  Enhancement  Using  Axial  Vortex  Arrays" 

Dr.  A . J .  Wennerstrom,  Air  Force  Aero  Propulsion  Laboratory 
"Low  Aspect  Ratio  Axial  Flow  Compressors:  Why  and  What  It  Means" 

Dr.  J.  Simonich,  United  Technologies  Research  Center 

"Liquid  Crystal  Measurements  of  Heat  Transfer  in  Turbulent  Boundary  Layers  on 
Concave  Surfaces" 

Dr.  T.J.  Barber,  United  Technologies  Research  Center 

"Hypersonic  Flow  Propulsion  Systems:  A  Case  Study  for  Applied  CFD" 

Dr.  D.C.  Wisler,  General  Electric  Company,  Aircraft  Engine  Business  Group 
"Mixing  in  Axial  Compressors" 

Dr.  D.B.  Hanson,  Hamilton  Standard  Division,  United  Technologies  Corporation 
"Prop-Fan  Aeroacoustics" 
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7.  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  APPLICATIONS 


During  the  present  contract  period,  there  have  been  no  inventions. 
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8.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS:  FUTURE  EFFORTS 


The  main  remarks  here  conern  the  thrust  of  the  future  work  under  this 
contract.  As  is  evident  from  the  discussions  that  we  have  had  with  AFOSR 
personnel,  all  of  the  investigators  are  in  accord  that  it  is  the  understanding 
of  unsteady  flow  phenomena  in  turbomachines  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
desired  improvements  in  levels  of  performance.  The  overall  research  activity 
in  the  next  year  will  therefore  be  focussed  more  strongly  on  this  area.  In 
particular,  the  four  areas  in  which  research  will  be  conducted  are: 

1.  Unsteady  Flow  in  Compressors, 

2.  Numerical  Investigation  of  Viscous  Flow  Instabilities, 

3.  Unsteady  Phenomena,  Inlet  Distortion,  and  Flow  Instabilities  in  Multistage 
Compressors,  and 

4.  Unsteady  Blade-Vortex  Street  Interactions  in  Transonic  Cascades. 

As  stated  before,  we  see  as  an  important  asset  in  dealing  with  these 
complex  problems  the  existence  of  a  "critical  mass"  of  faculty  and  students  in 
the  Gas  Turbine  Laboratory  whio  share  a  strong  interest  in  unsteady  fluid 
phenomena.  The  multi- investigator  format  is  extremely  useful  in  enabling  us 
to  maintain  this  type  of  interactive  research  effort. 


